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NEW-ENGLAND 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please state that you 
saw them advertised in New-Engl or 
The National Journal ef Education. 


Chorus, Anthem, a and Glee Books. 


Musical Societies this Winter will Use 


THE GEM GLEANER, 
Ry J. M. CHapwicx, is especially for Choirs, havin 
by J more than one good Anthem or Motet for each Sune 
day of the year. Just published. Music by Dr. Munger, 
J. M. Chadwick, and other favorite composers. A good 
ook for the easy practice of Societies. $1.00; or 
per dozen. 


EMERSON’S CHORUS BOOK, 


By LO. Emerson, has an admirable collection of Sacred 
Choruses, and an equally large number of Secular Choruses 
and Glees, Allis of the best quality. A first-class Society 
book. $1.25; or $12 per dozen. 


PERKINS’ GLEE & CHORUS BOOK, 


By H. S. Perxins, has 26 Glees and 6 Sacred Choruses, 
all of the best, and many unusually attractive. A first-class 
Society book. $1.25; or $12 per dozen. 


CHORUS CHOIR, 


By E. Touryer, has 75 fine Anthems and Coareoes, and 
25 Chants, e Deums, he. First-class Chorus-Choir book. 
$15 per dozen. 


THE AMERICAN GLEE BOOK, 


By W. O. Perxins, is a true Glee Book, with the best and 
most entertaining compositions from ning to 
$1.50; or $13.50 per dozen, 
Mailed, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
45: Washington St., BOSTON. 


‘RIDPATH'S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers. and School Offieers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


Three courses of study are offered :— 


urse, 
are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
IIL Engineering Course of three years, leading to the 
Civil Engineer, 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Boston 
by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is afforded 
ony students by scholarships and gratuities. 

Address Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 
137 College Hill, Mass. 


Lawrence Academy, 
GROTON, MASS, 

Eighty-fourth year. Winter Term begins Wednesday, 
Dec. 12, with the same corps of instructors. The Prepara- 
tory Course has been extended to meet the requirements 
of the best colleges. N: expenses very low. Ar- 
rangements have been made for a Course of Lectures dur- 
ing the term. For Catalogues or particulars, address E. S. 
Bat, A.M., Prine.; or Spautpinc, M.D., Sec. 


AMERICAN and FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Is now fully er ge 4 to introduce and recommend Prin- 
cipals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding Schools ; 
ofessors of Ancient and Modern nguages, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also Assistants for 


every department of instruction. For information, apply 
145 Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


ANTED —A young lady, well qualified, desires a 

situation as Governess in a family, to teach young 
children. Best.of references. Address Miss A. B. J., Box 
235, Boston, Mass. 144 


78 eta. METRIO SCHOOL REGISTER, | 


Eighty pages, 21x35 cm. Spaces multiples of millims. 
Printed heads for Punctuality, Regularity, Deportment, Ex- 
amina » Remarks, &c. 

137 tf A. S. MCRAE & CO., Muncie, Ind. 


TTACHERS 
York, mer. Educational Union, 


Monthly 
18s7. Send for Mutual Plan and A ¢élication Form. 


BUTLer’s Improved Reading Case, — used in 
many of our best Primary Schools,—may be obtained 


add 
142 eow ‘BUTLER. N.Y. 


to| 1:2 Envelopes. 


k= HOLIDAY, WEDDING, OR BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, 


NOV. 22, 1877. 


Base. No springs, weights, or 


Address for Circular, 
JAMES W. TUFTS, 33 to 39 Bowker-St., Boston, Mass. 


AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN, 
Self-acting : requiring no Pressure of Water. 


145 


Glass Basin and Globes, mounted on a Golden-Bronze Standard with Fancy Marble 
hidden mechanism, but a simple law of hydrostatics practically applied. Always reliable, and always in order. A little 


Cologne makes it a delightful PERFUME FOUNTAIN, at a slight expense, as the water is used over and over again. 


Other styles shown in circular, 


REVOLUTION IN WRITING - BOOKS. 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, author of ELLSWORTH’S 
SYSTEM OF PENMANSIP and BOOK-KEEPING, 
has the pleasure of announcing an entirely new and im- 
proved series of 

Writing-Books in Reversible Form, 

in Five Numaers, and a TRACING BOOK, graded accord- 
ing to the Naw Course or Stupyv, prescribed for the New 
York City Schools, and embodying the fruit of his experience 
as Teacher and Author of Penmanship for the past sixteen 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Reversible Writing-Books, per dozen, . 
Reversible Practice Paper, 


$1.20 
. +75 
The usual discounts to the Trade and for first introduction. 
Parties desiring this series will please order the “ Ra- 
versisLe’’ Writtnc Booxs and Practice Pargr from 
THE AMERICAN NEWS 00., New York, 
General Trade Agents. 


145 cow 
ER BOX contains 
12 WON D 198 Decalcomanie. 


132 Embossed Pictures. 
3 Sheets Colored Paper. 5 Picture Holders. 
12 Comic Cards. 50 


1 Floral Card. as, Wood. Splints 3 Pens. 
Silhouettes. 
at retail to $1.45. Postage taken. Agents 


ed, GOULD, 
3t eow 16 Brombeli Boston, Mass. 


LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


Established | New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


Send for sample and circular. 191 FULTON 8T. 
NEW-ENGLAND i 
MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
120 B . 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Prof. Tyndall's xew collection of Electric Instruments for 
Schools and private students. 

Complete Nets,consisting of Instruments and Material ; 
price $55. Tyndall's Manual; price $1.00. 
scriptive Price-lists free on application. 

CURT W. MEYER, 
Importer and Manufacturer of Electro-Medical, Optical, 
and Scientific Instruments, 
14 Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


DRAWING MATERIALS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel S 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Bins. 7m 
and illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 22 (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Bryan’s Electric Belts 


(PATENTED) 
Will positive! all of N Debility and Pre- 
mim 
ONLY ONES INVENTED 

and patented in the United States, and endorsed by the 
Medical profession. Price, Ten Dollars. 

Acents Wantep. Address 

HENRY M. MALOY, Genl. Agt., 


145 tf 147th East-rsth St. N. ¥. CITY. 
{Progressiometre} reachers. 


A scientific measurer of improvement, for awarding regu- 
larly, school honors, privileges, prizes, —for improve- 
ment, not for rank attained. Gives equal chance to every 
grade of ability, stimulates all. and wonderfully aids disci- 

ne. Price 50 cts. Pamphlet for 3-cent stamp. 

mail promptly filled. PuBLISHING 


Orders 
Co., 
Bible House, Vew Yor’. 130 tf 


De | TWO 


T. COTESWORTH PIXOKNEY'S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


SUPPLIES Tutors, Professors (American 
and Foreign), Principals and Goop Tracuers for 
any department, with ions. Send stamp for application 
form. SUPPLIES and Families with competent 


Instructors without charge. 


THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the best and 
cheapest i i 


Directory, a 

children to educate,—gives information of 
t free for this purpose on receipt of three 

KNEY, 
Dealer in School Maternal, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 

Kindergarten Material, &c., &c., 

3o Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL. D. 


Dr. Humpnreys, while contin to read with private 
pupils, and gentlemen, will offer a combination of a 
small class with personal tuition during the ensuing year. 

The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested by the 
gentlemen whose namee are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 


aculty ; 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of F Professor Goodvia; Prot 
Harvard University.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive twe or 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal payment 
Sor solid advantages. Dr. H. centinues to instruct pupils 
at a distance, in Greek and Latin Composition, Philology, 
and criticism by 

“ As a Greek and Latin and pa 
rate and fluent writer of those certainly no 
superior in this country.”’—{ Pref. Goodwin's Testimontal. 

164 West Chester Park, See. 7, 2877. 196 


ENGLISH & OLASSICAL SCHOOL 


FoR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A; D. 2860.) 


The course of is arranged to secure a prep- 
aration for Harvard versity and for ths 


of recent examination papers will be sent on appli- 

cation. (102 tf) W. N. EAYRS. 
School of Vocal Physiology. 

Term opens Oct, 16. Class and private instruction. 
Lisping, Stammering, and other defects of speech correcied. 
Lessons in Bell’s Phonetic, or Universal Alphabet. For in- 
formation, address Atex. Grauam Batt, or L. Atonzo 
Butrerriztp, 7A Beacon St., Boston, Mass., School of 
Oratory Rooms. 139m 


MOSES T. BROWN, A.M., 


Professor ef Oratery at Tufts College, 
Is prepared to give before Colleges, Schools, Lyceums, 


THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCUTION and 
GESTURE. Ten in number. Illustrated by Models 


and Charts. 
READINGS and CHARACTER-SKETCHES, — from a wide 
range of Authors and Subjects. 
W LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS. (:) Cartes 
Dickens as Reaper, ARTIST, AND ACTOR; Il- 
lustrative Readings. (2) Tus Art or Expression mx 
Oratory, READING, AND ACTING. 


PROF. BROWN will also receive a limited number of 
pupils in Elocution. Address: 
Sr. James Horet, BOSTON. 


1342 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

For Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of ad- 
vanced St ts. Two The Course in El- 
ocution bears upon Conversation, Voice, Action, Reading, 
Dramatic Recitation, and . The Literary 
Course includes Conversation, A of pamavere, His- 

. Rhetoric, Literature, Logic, Composition, Criticism, 
Seat May be pursued together or separately. Char- 
tered 1875. ants diplomas. Winter Term opens Dec. 3. 
Send forcatalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A M., Prest. 


LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Sena 
50cts. forit. Elocution taught ; 
WALTER K. FOBES, 140A Tre 


H Defective Speech. C. S. Corny, 


UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union 
N.Y.; 8: peryr. Anna Randall-Diehi, 


Two Patents “x> Silver Medal. 


Two of the best articles ever invented for Schools have 
recently been patented; viz., an INKSTAND for School- 
desks, that opens and shuts without noise; an. ERASER 
ect in thei 5 t 

be i with them. Send circular to H. H. 
RINGTON, PROVIDENCE, R. I. Also 


the Silver-Medal Blackboards. 
GB Samples of the above cap be seen at this Office, 


Number 20. 
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Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimental use. 


SEFUL PRESENTS. 


Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
printing Cards, Labeis, marking clothing, 
PRINTER and. 


nes. ON D PRD 
S ay outfit for $7, 
ort-Mill 


NO BXPENSB, except for inkand paper, after 
procuring GOLDING’S OFFICIAL PRESS and 

Sor printing Gards, Tags, Labels, Cireu- 
lars,cte. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from $l up 


© GOLDING CO. Sq Boston: 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


HIGHEST 


ENTENNIAL AWARD! 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPAIA. 


Que Pristing 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
111 Fulton St., New York, 


Scientific 


SCHOOLS, &c. 


Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished pplicati and rare and pure Chemicals.” 
cloth-bound Catalogues, $1. soeach. M. B.—ZJ have no pariner in business. Ill zz 


“We have gotten over the idea, that it is essential to our | - 
life and happiness to indulge in the manufactures of other 


countries, when we can preduce the same with equal merit 
at home.”’— U. S. Granrt. ic igan 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 
AGENT FOR 
Non-Blistering Platinum, 


Analytical Balances and Weights roved Holtz Blectric Machines, each, giving 
5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at and finish, 


phia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent 


School Furniture Company, 


. 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


SHanfs. of School, Church, Hall, and Office Hurnituye, 


OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERNS. 


We also deal in School Bells, Church Bells, School Record and Order Books, Blackboard Crayons, Erasers and Pointers, 
Numeral Frames, Geometrical Blecks, Ink-wells; the best and cheapest School Ink known; Wall Slating, Blackboard 
Cloth, Slated Paper, Globes, Maps, and School Supplies of all kinds. The celebrated Silicate Black Diamond 


Liquid Slating kept constantly on hand. All orders promptly attended to. 


Correspondence solicited. 


We are the sole agents in New England for The Carton Ventilating School Heater, 


De you want a well-ventilated and well-heated ‘ 
school-room? If so, send for our Illustrated Circular, and get our estimates. If the “* Carton”’ is set omnnting to 
directions, we guarantee a constant inflow of pure warm air, and a constant outflow of the foul air next the floor. Itis 


the best and most economical school-heater made. 


Churches, halls, and ewellings also supplied. 


We are gratified with our constaotly-increasing trade, and promise our customers every attention in eur power. 


Hf yoor Stationer cannot supply you, we will send by mail 
Owe Drawinc Cass, containing Seven Drawinc Pi wcits 
of different grades; or (we Dozen, assorted grades. ExTRA 
Fins Rounp Git, on the receipt of Firty ( (currency 
or postage-stamps) If they do not prove satsfactury, return 
them, and the money will be refunded. 14m 


Elastic and Noiseless Furniture. 


hel 


‘Gaines’s Chemical Alphabet 


SECURED BY LETTERS-PATENT, 


The accompanying Cut represents 
this valuable aid to instruct- 
ors in Chemistry. 


By its use ‘‘ object-teaching’’ is applied to 
the more abstruse principles of this important 
branch, and fixes them indelibly in the memory. 
| The subject is at once invested with a new 
charm, hitherto unattainable, and becomes one 
of the most popular, as it is already one of the 
most useful, in the curriculum of the school. The 
price per box, which, with its 100 cubes, is a 
laboratory in itself, is only Fifteen Dollars. 
Samples may be seen at Lockwoop, Brooks 
& Co.’s, 381 Washington Street, Boston, or at 
the Office of N. E. Journat or EpucaTion. 
Applications for our Descriptive Circular, 
containing the opinions of distinguished edu- 
cators, as well a8 all orders for the apparatus 
itself, should be addressed to the undersigned, 
S. M. GAINES, 
102 Austin St., Cambridgeport, Maas. 


‘Te BEST INVENTION EVER MADE TO PREVENT noise Ix 
the Schoo1-room. Adapted to Chairs, Desks, and Desk 


Covers: prevents not only all noise, bt preserves carpets, | 4 Parlor, Library, Smoking. Invalid er Reclining Chair, 
Lounge, Ked, an rib combined in one, 

furn: floor ddres 
Address, for verms | CAPABLE OF BEING ADJUSTED INTO ANY POSITION 
DESIRED FOR EASE AND COMFORT. 


CONSTRUCTED OF BEST WROUGHT /RON; 


walls, etc :—easily applied to Rocking-chairs, 


a 
P. W. PRATT, The Elastic Chair-Tip Company, 
Abington Centre, Mass. 142 72% 


RGR 


(ESTERBROOK' Sig 


in 
| 


THE MARKS 


Improved Adjustable Folding Chair, 


(PaTentep Fas. 1, 1876,) 


EVERY PART INTERCHANGEABLE. 
Circulars and Price List free, on application to the 


Sole Proprietors and Manafacturers, 
35 0 816 Broadway, New York. 


Wpitine Inxs 

Ware S be. 

Best Known. 


name, 10 cents. Twenty Scr Ih name, to 


cents, -paid. Agents’ outfit, 10 
"GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


95 FASHIONABLE CARDS, pe ee alike, with 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck.) 


40f 
Put 23 205 


8: 73 Falton Street, Boston. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


For circulars and intormation, address F. B. Snow. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 


— permeates and vitalizes - PAO LJ S an 

the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- CrrRo you 
tion, regulates the secre- =xCHAIN = 


tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 

all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N.Y. Say what paper, BEWA RE 
OF FRAUD, This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


PIERCE’S STANDARD LETTER-FILE & BINDER, 


THE BEST, 
Handiest ana Cheapest Thing in the Market, 


Begistered 1814. 


For the eel Keeping or the Perma- 
nent Binding of Letters, Bills, Invoices, 
Statements, Price-lists, Circulars, Plans, 
Drawings, Music, Illustrated Papers, — 
Compositions, Drawings, Bxamination 
Papers, and various other School uses. 
ONE GREAT ADVANTAGE of this over other Binders 

is the ease with which any paper can be removed from the 

file, and replaced without damage or mutilation. 


Its value is attested nt ~~ of business men, school 
rs, and teachers. The School Committee of Boston 
sanction its use by their ba ag 
Address ADAMS & ALEXANDER, 
143 38 India Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. 8, RITOHTE & SONS, BOSTON, MASS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Philosophical Instruments, 


Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most dis- 
tinguished professors from 4ll parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 

E. S. Rirenre & Sons have been appointed A oe by 
Browning, London; Rudolph Keenig and 

aris, makers of Optical, Acoustic, and Electrica A ratus, 
and Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; and receive 
orders from Schools and Colle: a. to import goods Free o/ 
Duty and at Manufacturer? 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, illustrated, 
price 15 cents, sent on application, ( (When writing please 
mention this journal.) 118 


THE KINGDOM 


— OF — 


Mother Goose. 
| & New Fairy Play. 
With Fun for Old and Young. 

A specialty for Schools and Parlor 

Entertainments. 
Price 50 ag 3 All orders postpaid. 
dress 
MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Box 231, Mass. 


PENNY SONGS 
Public "Schools. 


Published in Sheet-Form. 
$1.00 per 100. Sample sets 25 cts. 


MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
133] Box 231, Metros, Mass. 


CHAIR, 
Thirt Changes of Posi 

Patiot, Labrery, javahd Chair, 
Crib, Bed or Lounge, Com- 
bining denuty, hitness, 
» simplicity, 


oomfort. 

an exact Science. Ur 
by mail tly at- 
tended to. Goods Bend 
to any address, C.0.D. Send 
for ‘Ilustrated 
Quote Faurnal of Ed. 


CHAIR MYG. CO., 661 ‘Paway. N. ¥. 
no two alike, with name, 


READING POSITION, 
WILSON ADIUS. 
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NOVEMBER. 


When thistle-blows do lightly float 
About the pasture-height, 

And shrills the hawk a parting note, 
And creeps the frost at night, 

Then nilly ho! though singing so, 
And whistle as I may, 

There comes again the old heart pain 
Through all the livelong day. 


In high wind creaks the leafless tree 
And nods the fading fern ; 

The knolls are dun as snow-clouds be, 
And cold the sun does burn. 

Then ho, hollo! though calling so, 

I can not keep it down ; 

The tears arise unto my eyes, 

And thoughts are chill and brown, 


Far in the cedars’ dusky stoles, 

Where the sere ground-vine weaves, 

The partridge drums funereal rolls 

Above the fallen leaves. 

And hip, hip, ho! though cheering so, 

It stills no whit the pain ; 

For drip, drip, drip, from bare branch-tip, 
I hear the year’s last rain. j 


So drive the cold cows from the hill, 
And call the wet sheep in; 
And let their stamping clatter fill 
The barn with warming din. 
And ho, folk, ho! though it is so 
That we no more may roam, 
We still will find a cheerful mind 
Around the fire at home. 
— The Atlantic Monthly. 


Public Opinion. 


— Christian men will make a very great mistake if 
they stand aloof from the State system of education, 
and leave it to be controlled wholly in the interests of 
politics and irreligion.— Standard. 


— But the main point is here; it is a duty that 
grown-up people owe to the rising generation, to hold it 
in proper subjection. It is an American weakness to 
permit boys to have their own way at home, at school, 
and abroad. The result is too apparent everywhere. 


The prisoners of jails and penitentiaries are of a 
younger age year by year. Boy-thieves, burglars, and 
robbers are becoming an acknowledged part of the 
criminal class.—JV. Y. Schoal Fournal. 


— On the question of coéducation, Charles Francis 
Adams and Richter disagree entirely, the former be- 
lieving “it would give rise to innumerable scandals.” 


Here is what Richter says: “To insure modesty I 


would advise the education of the sexes together, for 
two boys will preserve twelve girls, or two girls twelve 
boys, innocent. But I will guarantee nothing in a 
school where girls are alone together, still less where 


boys, are. It is a striking fact that nearly all, if not 

quite all, those who have given their names against 

are those who have never tried it.” — Zion’s 
(44 


— To be treasured up, not in one soul, but in many 
souls: to live, not your own life, but in hundreds and 
hundreds of other lives, perhaps wiser, purer, happier 


than yours ; to be woven in with the warp and woof of 
boyhood’s strong, firm web ; to gleam and flash in the 
finer, subtler texture of girlhood,—this is the teacher’s 
great reward.—Am. Four. of Education. 


— Already the new English system of public educa- 
tion tells favorably on the public morals. In illustra- 
tion of this, the London Sunday-School Chronicle quotes 
Mr. Wetherhead, governor of Holloway Prison, as 
saying that the number of juvenile criminals has steadily 
diminished, so that in place of 136 males and 21 females 
sent to that prison in 1869, there were in 1876 only 28 
males and no females. It pays to look after the chil- 
dren. It is cheaper to educate them as scholars than 
to punish them as criminals. A school-house costs 
less and does more for the public protection than a 
jail._—S. S, Zimes. 

— Let us teach our children a generous appreciation 
of goodness and greatness, and a sovereign scorn of 
meanness and sham, and let their talk gather around 
persons as much as it chooses. It will be about 
persons only nominally ; really, it will be about the 
truths, great or little, for which the persons stand. 
That is not gossip ; it is biography, and that is history 
and philosophy both.—/n¢éerior. 

— Lazy teachers are the exception, and not the rule. 
There is, perhaps, no class of persons who labor more 
conscientiously and earnestly for the good of their em- 
ployers, than the teachers of the public schools. The 
very nature of their business makes them industrious. 
There is something in the activities of a child’s school- 
life that begets a corresponding activity on the part of 
the teacher, The fault is not that teachers do not work, 
but that they do not know how to work. They neces- 
sarily experiment, and while their experiments may 
sometimes result in good, they are often productive of 
infinite harm.— LZ xchange, 

— Here is Sir Charles Reed’s summary of the state 
of education in the Northern States : 

“Tt is but natural that the New England Schools 
should lead the way, from the antiquity of their organ- 
ization ; all have made great progress within the past 
ten years, New Jersey being the sole exception. So 
far as could be judged by the Exhibition, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Pennsylvania were 
the most distinguished,—Michigan presenting, perhaps, 
the best system ; while no single city was superior to 
Cleveland, closely followed (in alphabetical order) by 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Manchester, (New Hamp- 
shire), New Haven (Conn.), and St. Louis. The excel- 
lence was not of the same kind in in each case. Thus, 
Ohio excelled in statistical diagrams, school exercises, 
drawing, and the designing of lace patterns; New 
Hampshire and Chicago in English orthography, the 
result of writing under dictation, and careful correction 
by the pupils. ‘The State of Pennsylvania, making, as 
a whole, so excellent a show in the special building 


placed under the admirable care of its superintenent, 
Mr. J. P. Wickersham, it was not strange that Philadel- 
phia should be less prominent, the more so as the city 
schools were supposed to be open to the inspection of 
visitors to the Exhibition. In places like Cincinnati 
good schools seem to be promoted by the presence of 
the German population, which insists on education. 


It were well, indeed, if it could be said of our English 
towns, as Mr. Philbrick reported of Boston, that ‘in 
ten years he had not met with a single child who had 
resided in it to the age of fourteen, without learning 
to read and write.’” ‘ 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S OPINION OF WHAT ELEMENTARY 
ScHooLts To Zimes’ summary of the 
points of Mr. Forster’s address is very satisfactory : 
“Mr. Forster’s notion of a public elementary school 
is very unlike that which has been commonly enter- 
tained. The school is to be for the benefit of all 
classes. All subjects are to be taught at it, with no 
other limitation than such as may be imposed by the 
wants or capacity of the scholars. ‘The secondary 
school is to supplement the teaching of the primary 
school, and to do for boys of a more advanced age the 
same sort of work which the primary school has done 
for them up to the age of thirteen or fourteen. That 
science should be introduced as a regular part of the 
school course is, in Mr. Forster’s opinion, most de- 
sirable. History and geography he considers, indeed, 
as of even greater importance than science, but he 
places the claims of science above those of grammar, 
and seemingly above those of the study of language in 
any form. He is very hopeful that the older univer- 
sities will consent to model themselves on the plan he 
suggests, and to grant degrees for science without in- 
sisting on Greek and Latin in addition to it. If they 
will not do this, or if they are very long about it, he 


will look to younger bodies, untrammeled with tradi- 
tions, to take their place in this matter. What Oxford 
and Cambridge may refuse, Manchester and Leeds will 
make no difficulty in granting, and a combined univer- 
sity for the North of England is to be set up accord- 
ingly, and invested with the necessary powers.” 


Outlines for the Study of Byron. 


BY A, F. BLAISDELL. 


Probably few readers of our generation can realize 
the transient popularity which Byron’s writings enjoyed, 
some fifty years ago. To-day, however, the greater 
part are rarely read even by his most zealous admirers. 
His productions have justly been condemned to obliv- 
ion, for no healthy mind can live in the insidious poison 
which instils itself into almost every page which Byron 
wrote. Yet his Childe Harold, and a few scattered se- 
lections, rank him among the great poets of England. 
“The genius of Lord Byron,” says Prof. Angus, “ is 
one of the most remarkable in our literature for origin- 
ality, versatility, and energy.” 


LORD BYRON: 1788-1824. 

Childe Harold is a collection of splendid passages, and is for the 
most part only known by excerpts, Of his shorter pieces, many 
are beyond praise. He was essentially a lyrical poet. His sorg:, 
for their beauty, their sweetness, their intensity, can never be for- 
gotten.— 7. W. Hales. 

The general tendency of Byron’s writings we believe to be in the 
highest degree pernicious ; though his poems abound in sentiments 
of great dignity and tenderness, as well as in passages of infinite 


sublimity and beauty; it is their tendency to destroy al! belief in 
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the reality of virtue, and to make all enthusiasm and consistency 
of affection ridiculous.— F-frey. 

The Dream is, in some respects, the most touching of Byron’s 
miner works. There is hardly, in the whole range of literature, so 
tender, so lofty, and so condensed a life-drama as that narrated in 
these verses. Byron’s poetry is great,—great,—it makes him truly 
great; he has not so much greatness in himself —Campédel/. 


I.—EDITIONS AND REFERENCES. 
Elementary Work. 


We have not given a list of different editions of 
Byron, for several reasons. First, it is not advisable 
for any young person to make use of a complete edi- 
tion. Byron’s writings, as a whole, are not fit for any 
one to read, for many and obvious reasons. Secondly, 
we do not know of a decently-printed edition of Byron, 
complete, which can be obtained at a moderate price. 
Hence, during a few weeks’ study of this author, excel- 
lent selections may be found in almost every reading- 
book, “ Extracts,” and “ Selections.”’ Consult Bryant’s 
Library of Poetry and Song, Dana’s Household Book of 
Poetry, and the various text-books by Chambers, Cleve- 
land, Underwood, etc. Zhe Prisoner of Chillon, full 
text, with notes, can be found in Hales’s Longer English 
Poems. A masterly review of Byron’s writings, and 
the times in which he lived, is the subject of one of 
Macaulay’s best essays. 

Advanced Work. 


The advanced scholar may have need to refer to a 
complete edition of Byron. If so, the following editions 
are the best: “ British Poets” edition, in ten volumes ; 
“Tauchnitz” edition, in five volumes ; edition, com- 
plete, with Life by Moore, in four volumes ; “Chandos 


with almost faultless rhythm in his best passages, which 
may be readily retained in the memory. The following 
selections, taken from Chi/de Harold, are some of the 


best : 

Adieu, adieu! my native shore.— Canto 7, stanza 13. 
Fair Greece! sad relic of departed worth !|—//, 28. 
There was the sound of revelry by night.—/7/,, 21. 
The sky is changed ; and such a change !—//7/,, 92. 
I stood on Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs.—7V., 1. 
I see before me the gladiator lie.—ZV., 140. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless wood.—/V., 178. 


V.—GUIDE ANALYSIS FOR THE “ PRISONER OF CHILLON.” 


When and where written— source of the 
story—truth or fiction ?—historical details— 
leading idea—character—general style—in- 

| fluence of Coleridge and Wordsworthjupon 

| his style as illustrated by this poem. 

{ Introduction, 1. Description of Chillon’s dun- 
geons deep and old, 27. The three brothers 
chained, each to a column-stone, 48, The 

oungest described, 69. The next oldest, 92. 

Lake Leman and Chillon’s dungeons, 107. 

Death of the first brother, 126. Death of 

the youngest, 164. The eldest left desolate, 

the carol of the bird, 251. Glimpse of the 
outside world through his barred windows, 

318. Sorrow at regaining his freedom, 366. 

Rhythm—Figures of Rhetoric— Word Pictures 
and Picture Words—Geographical and His- 
torical references, etc. 

I. (27-37); Il. (107-125; III. (176-185); IV. 
(251); V. (332)- 


VI.— QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT. 
There are seven pillars of Gothic mould 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old, 
There are seven columns, massy and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprison’d ray. 
—Prisoner of Chillon, line 27. 
About what time was this poem written? Where did Byron 


I. IN GENERAL. 


II. Topics, 


l 
IIL. Text. 


IV. QUOTATIONS. 


Poets,” in one volume. For collateral reading, the| write it? With what famous poet was he then living?, What do 


student is advised to read Moore’s Life of Byron, and 
essays by Jeffrey, Alison, Prof. Reed, Giles, and Whip- 


you know about this poet? Did he have any influence over the 
writings of Byron? What great poem did Byron write, at about 
this time? When Byron wrote the Prisoner of Chillon, did he 


ple ; also to consult Taine’s English Literature, and| now anything about any actual captive? What suggested the 
Vols. V., XIII., XX., LX., of the Morth American Re-| poem? Was there really any such captive? What was his 
view. The literature of this subject is quite full, and name? Give any historical facts you can about him. Is there any 


many additions have been made to it within a few years 
past. Such works do not come within the province of 


resemblance between Byron’s hero and the historical one? Did 
Byron ever write another poem about this Bonnivard? Where 
was Chillon? Can you give any particulars about these dun- 


this article, and hence all such references have been| eons? In what sense were they deep and old? Derivation of 


purposely omitted. 
Il.—OUTLINE OF LIFE. 

Parentage—At Aberdeen—Harrow and Cambridge—Hours of 
Jdleness—Attack and reply — Childe Harold — Popularity—Un- 
happy marriage—Leaves Engiand—Life in Italy—His writings 
while abroad—Departure for, and death in, Greece—Personal 
characteristics and anecdotes—Character— His great fame—Its de- 
cline—His rank in Literature to-day. 


III.—SELECTIONS TO STUDY. 

Byron is to be studied in only a few choice selections, 
most of which have become familiar by their constant 
repetition in every school reading-book. Selections 
from Childe Harold are the best, and we present the 
following for study : 

1. Good Night, Canto I. 

2. Lake Leman, Canto III,, stanza 8s. 

3. Waterloo, Canto LIL, stanza 21. 

4 Gibbon and Voltaire, Canto ILL, stanza 105, 

5. Venice, Canto IV., stanza 1. 

6. A Woman's Grave, Canto IV., stanza 99. 

7. Time, Canto IV., stanza 130. 

8. Gladiator, Canto IV., stanza 140. 

9. Apostrophe to the Ocean, Canto 1V., stanza 179. 

Childe Harold is full of most beautiful passages, and 
would richly repay one for his study of the whole poem. 
Read, also, an account of Rome in Scene 4 of Manfred ; 
Venice, in Act 1V. of Marino Faliero ; and Greece, in 
the Giaour ; night and battle scene in the Corsair and 
Lara; eve of the storming of the city and the fiery 
attack, in the Siege of Corinth. The opening lines of 
Parisina are not excelled in rhythm by any verses in 
our literature. For the shorter poems, by all means, 
read the Dream, Prisoner of Chillon, and some of the 
Hebrew Melodies. 


IV.—SELECTIONS TO COMMIT, 


Many beautiful selections can be found in Byron, 
scattered through his writings, which are worthy of com- 


mitting to memory. Byron wrote exquisite English, 


the word dungeon. Why did the author use the numeral seven? 
Pillars, derivation of the word. Mould, meaning of the word. 


Why Gothic mould? Describe the Gothic style fora pillar. Is it 
used now in our country? Where have you seen pillars of this 
style? Meaning of the word co/umms, in this connection. Force 
of massy—gray? Why werethey gray? Expand the fourth verse, 
explaining the meaning. Du/i and imprisoned, force of these 
words in this connection. Is this an imaginary description, or is it 
based upon facts? How will you dispose of sundeam? How 
modified? In what sense had the sunbeam lost its way? How 
was the light let into this dungeon? Force of creeping. Explain 
the figure. Why should the fluor be damp? Line 35, what kind 
of a figure? Explain in full the meaning. Is this figure appro- 
priate in this connection? What is a marsh’s meteor lamp ? 


A Reasonable Expectation. 


BY WILLIAM A, AYRES. 


When boys enter college, they have usually been led 
to suppose that they shall within four years be able to 
read the Greek and Roman authors with tolerable ease ; 
and some few in every class probably anticipate the 
pleasure of getting a knowledge at first-hand of those 
copious literatures that have been praised by many and 
enjoyed by a few ever since the revival of learning. 

The dissipation of the dream is slow, but about com- 
mencement time the student is fully aware that he 
knows “little Latin and less Greek.” He has received 
a moderate portion of grammatical construction, but he 
has read little ; and the way to acquire a mastery of a 
language is to read much, for mastery implies a ready 
familiarity not merely with grammatical rules, but with 
words and phrases,—such a familiarity that their mean- 
ing in any ordinary combination shall be apprehended 
at once and without painful effort ; and this end is to be 
reached only by much practice. It is not merely that 
a wider vocabulary is secured by going through many 
books of various authors, but that words already learned 


their first occurrence is still fresh, and are thus fixed 
in the mind with the least possible amount of re-learning 
what has been once acquired and forgotten. Idiomatic 
peculiarities, too, are better acquired through practice 
than by any amount of labored explanation of single 
instances, and the finer shades of meaning can hardly 
be reached by such discussion as a school-boy will un- 
derstand or remember. What is beaten into the brain 
in youth, sticks in age; and a boy whose training has 
been in the direction of getting promptly and fluently 
at the sense of his text, will remember how to do it just 
as one brought up on the other plan is able to give 
rules and exceptions late in life, when he can no longer 
construe a simple Latin sentence, and would not attempt 
to guess at one in Greek. Which is the better, to 
know the rule or the substance,—to be able to tell what 
prepositions govern the ablative, or to read Plautus? 


It must not, however, be supposed that our boy will 
know nothing of grammar. He will learn much uncon- 
sciously, as he does in English, and in the later stages 
of the course may go through a tolerably rigid drill, not 
so much of bare rule and exception as of illustration, 
combined to some degree with reference to the rule. 
The point to be kept in mind is, that ability to read 
understandingly is what is required by a hundred where 
there is one who for any reason desires advancement 
in the mechanism of language. : 

It is said that the dead languages are taught as dis- 
ciplinary studies. So be it; but in that case do not 
urge the beauty of their literatures as a reason why 
they should be chosen in preference to any other gym- 
nastic, for it is a matter of notoriety that no American 
school or college takes the student to such a point that 
he can read either language as literature. It is not, 
however, too much to ask that any graduate of a re- 
spectable college be able to read Latin fluently and 
write it easily, and he should have made a correspond- 
ing progress in Greek, allowance being made for the 
greater difficulty of the language. The thing is no 
dream, It is done in other places, and always has been 
done. 

Up to a certain point, the learning of a subject is 
substantially the memorizing of detached facts, and 
until this stage is passed, all that is acquired is easily 
forgotten unless fixed by ceaseless repetition. At last, 
and rather suddenly, all the items that have been pain- 
fully acquired and retained fuse into an organic whole, 
whose parts are seen in their mutual connections, and 
therefore easily remembered. It is this degree of mas- 
tery which should be reached in every study whose ob- 
ject is not purely and temporarily disciplinary. Most 
of all have we a right to expect it in branches which 
are now pursued for seven or eight years. 

Within a comparatively short time, attention has 
been directed to the trifling and ephemeral nature of 
the results actually secured ; and the increasing use of 
drill in reading at sight tacitly admits that the true end 
of linguistic study is the acquirement of ability to get 
easily at the contents of a language, and at the same 
time recognizes the inadequacy of the traditionary sys- 
tem. Indeed, the fact that it is traditionary is about 
its only reason for being, for however useful it may have 
been as practised under wholly different conditions cen- 
turies ago, its day islongpast. It has dropped the wide 
reading, and the training in speaking the language that 
originally formed part of the plan, and retaining only a 
single feature, that of drill in rules of grammar, has yet 
by mere inertia held its place, while improvements of 
method have been made on every side. The wildest 
incongruities fail to make an impression on those who 
have been early and constantly accustomed to them ; 
but change the case a little, and think of the reception 
that would await any one who should propose to teach 
the modern languages as the classics are taught, taking 
of course those cases in which the modern language is 
made a prominent feature as the classics are. In the 
one case, the real object to be attained is perceived easily 


are met again and again while the impression made by 


enough, simply because it has never been befogged ; 
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while in the other, a misty conception of a transcend- 
ental good has been created and elevated to the rank 
of a guiding principle. 

To have described the evil in this matter is to have 
implied the remedy, and the subject may be left with 
one remark, that reform must be slow, not only because 
a rooted custom is not easily altered, but also because 
a change in the manner of training pupils implies a 
change in the qualifications of teachers. However 
good, according to prevailing standards, may be their 
classical attainments, something different is to be ac- 
quired. There are very few men or women in the 
country who do or can read Latin or Greek as literature, 
and not as a task. Until this number is largely in- 
creased, and their influence begins to be felt, no great 
change is possible ; but gradual progress may begin at 
once, and in fact has begun, though very much remains 
to be accomplished before such results are obtained in 
schools and colleges as both parents and pupils have a 
right to expect in return for the time and money in- 
vested in a course of classical study. 


Varieties. 


—A college professor was being rowed across a 
stream in a boat. Said he to the boatman: “Do you 
understand philosophy?” “No, never heard of it.” 
“ Then one-quarter of your life is gone. Do you under- 
stand geology?” “No.” “Then one-half of your life 
is gone. Do you understand astronomy?” “No.” 
“Then three-quarters of your life is gone.”” But pres- 
ently the boat tipped over and spilled both into the 
river. Says the boatman, “Can you swim?” “No.” 
“Then the whole of your life is gone.” 

— The reader of newspapers who ignores the adver- 
tisements loses a large share of the entertainment and 
instruction prepared for him. There is no one, no 
matter what his business or his circumstances, who will 
not find something interesting and profitable in the 
advertising columns of any good newspaper. 

— In the pathway of life, it is not the great obstacles, 
but the little hindrances which overcome us. It must 
be a high wall which we cannot surmount, but it is the 
little stone that trips us up. 

— On being asked what he thought fire-flies were 
made for, a little boy answered, “I think God made 
them for candles, to light the little frogs to bed.” 

— A would-be school-teacher in Toledo recently re- 
plied to a question by one of the examiners: “ Do you 
think the world is round or flat?” by saying, “ Well, 
some people think one way and some another, and I’ll 
teach it round or flat, just as the parents please.” 

— To suppose that fiction could permanently appeal 
to so many classes of mind if it were only fiction, is to 
suppose an absurdity. Fiction is most powerful when 
it contains most truth ; and there is but little truth that 
we get so true as that which we find in fiction. So long 
as history is written by partisans, and science by the- 
orists, and philosophy by hobby-riders, the faithful 
studies of human life, as we find them in the best 
novels, are the truest things we have ; and they can not 
fail to continue to be the source of our favorite knowl- 
edge, our best amusements, and our finest inspirations. 
—Dr. $. G. Holland. 

— La Reforma, a \eading educational paper of Spain 
has published a very able discourse on Horace Mann, 
by Laboulaye, the celebrated French author. 

— Gail Hamilton began her literary career as a con- 
tributor to the Boston Congregationalist, but no man 
knoweth where she will end. She is forty, but she 
writes like sixty.— Wisconsin State Fournal. 

— A society has been formed in New York city, with 
William Cullen Bryant as president, having for its ob- 
ject the clothing of children too miserably clad to attend 
the public schools, as required by the “compulsory 
education” law. It is called “The Public Schools Aid 
Society.” It also proposes to provide medical advice 
for sick school-children, and proper food for those too 
poor to procure it otherwise. 
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The Misuse of Words. 
BY MARY P. COLBURN. 


Is it not lamentable to what an extent the misuse of 
words is carried! One would think that the simplest 
might escape being tampered with, and that it would 
be an easy task to train the ear to discriminate on those 
which are in the mouth every day. But go where you 
will, you are constantly in line to discover something 
which our noble Saxon language should blush to have 
tobear! Little and big, all are culpable ; and where shall 
the remedy be? 


Too much care cannot be taken in this direction, for 
if the child hears such substitutions af home, that may 
be forgiven for a dozen reasons ; but it is emphatically 
the sphere of the teacher to undo such tangled skeins, 
and set the wayward tongue forward on the right track. 

“ Mrs. Partington” and her trained corps have been 
very inventive in this branch, and her (?) twisted 
apothegms have been sufficiently amusing ; but there is 
so much that is of daily occurrence, and yet uttered in 
good faith and sheer ignorance, it may be, that it seems 
as if it were time to make the matter one for serious 
consideration. 

There are few teachers who may not recall many 
instances. The genus is large, and the sfecies infinite, — 
all the outgrowth of carelessness, primarily ; and while 
some are so ludicrous they call up an involuntary smile, 
others are so broad and flagrant they actually draw the 
sparks from the eyes! I will not attempt to classify 
this immense family of word-errors, but will simply give 
a few that have come under my own observation, as 
examples. 

A little child died, one day, and on asking the be- 
reaved mother the cause of its death, she answered, 
with many tears, that it died of “information on the 
brain /’”? Even under the sad circumstances, I couldn’t 
repel the thought which would force itself, that no 
other member of the family was open to a like attack ! 

The mother of an absent child informed the teacher 
that it was very sick of drain fever which had settled in 
its legs! This is hardly apropos to the subject, but is 
sufficiently ludicrous to note. 

I requested a little fellow to close the door, —a very 
simple demand ; but the poor child stood looking at 
me, blankly, till I repeated, “‘ Close the door, please.” 
He glanced at the door, again at me, and then began 
to rub his hands over his c/othes, they being always 
“close” tohim! I saw the dilemma, and felt called upon 
then and there, to put the two words upon the black- 
board, and “ clothe” the c/oéhes with the dignity which 
was their due. 

Again, in a spelling-lesson which was being explained 
and enlarged upon, in order, forsooth, to invest it with 
some degree of interest, if possible, the word major oc- 
curred. Said I, “What is a major?” and my answer, 
from a very small specimen, was, “What they put pota- 
toes in!’ Poor majors/ what an indignity for their 
highnesses! But I soon found that measure was what 
the youngster had in mind, though by common consent 
at home it had grown from an ordinary utensil to a full- 
fledged major,—at least, to all intents and purposes, as 
far as the child was concerned. 

A lady informed her husband that “she would like 
to have him bring home a piece of sfationery to adorn 
their lawn”! Another wore pendulum earrings! [Wasn’t 
that a happy hit for a /apsus lingue?] Se/f-possession 
and pre-possession are widely different in their signifi- 
cations ;—-and,should you say, as I heard not long since, 
that a person was very “re-possessed” in her ap- 
pearance, you would not be expressing your meaning 
at all. 

We cannot blame the child for the use or misuse of 
words which it is really taught, when it is so common 
for his elders to commit the most egregious blunders. 
Said a mother in my hearing, — who, by the way, is a 


great invalid,—in speaking of her repugnance to swal- 


lowing nauseous doses, — “I’m so despisadble against 
medicine” ! 

I once heard a teacher say that she considered 
“ school-teaching a herculancan task’! “Cold and bleak 


places,” was rendered “ cold, od/igue places.” “ Rais- 
ing a “hue and cry,”—which expression, by the way, 
doesn’t seem to have any root from which to spring, 
but which, nevertheless is a legitimate one, — merged 
into a “ human cry”! 

Now, shouldn’t a child, especially one in any of our 
grammar schools, know that if his parents do say 
“ diptheteric,” that is not the word intended? and 
shouldn’t he have it in his power to be intelligent on 
what is right? The disease actually seems the worse 
for the aggravated word ! 

Another class of errors in this family, is the twisting 
round of the pronunciation till all semblance of the 
word is lost. For instance, a little girl came to me 
with tears in her eyes, and told me that her sister had 
the “ gorry worry” / The disease the doctor felt called 
upon to treat was the cholera morbus/ Another was 
absent to go to a “ floonyar” ; a third asked me for a 
“skifit” ; a “hankshnif” is too often forgotten ; 
“ beckspus” is late ; and so on, ad infinitum. 

There is great danger of gross carelessness here, as 
everywhere else. If the ear becomes familiarized with 
little mistakes, such mistakes fail to be remedied on 
the spot, which is the only time. It does not need to be 
a glaring blunder which makes one laugh for its very 
absurdity, for such are hefd up to ridicule ; but it is the 
/ittle faults which are harmful and become exaggerated. 
So I say, let us look to it that we are careful about the 
speaking and using correctly and intelligently our every- 
day words. 


The Other Side. 


How to represent the minority, — often as powerful 
in intelligence, in position, in every respect, save num- 
bers, as the majority,—has been long a puzzle to every 
thinking statesman and ruler. In these days the ad- 
vocates of the press cry aloud that the minority can 
represent itself, can bring all its own views fairly before 
the public in the columns of those powerful organs 
which are everywhere open to it ; but the minority knows 
better. A man need not grow very old to be assured 
that the only people who are ever convinced by such im- 
personal pleadings, are those who were originally of 
the same opinion as the writer, and to them, we confess, 
the arguments appear very powerful and unanswerable. 
Besides, it implies some degrec of courage and spirit to 
stand forth as the champion of an unpopular theory, 
for modern toleration exists with regard to physical re- 
sults only. The orthodox and the majority do not visit 
the heretical and the minority with the wheel, the rack, 
and the thumbscrew ; but, unless the offender is too 
powerful in rank, either intellectually or socially, the 
frown, the sneer, the cold, determined opposition to his 
advancement, the “ put ’em down and keep ’em down’, 
system in all its details is still thoroughly and success- 
fully carried out. Therefore, with timidity and hesita- 
tion, but feeling it borne in upon me too strongly to be 
resisted, do I take up the glove thrown down now by 
almost all the world,—philosophers, physicians, parents, 
and parsons,—against the body of teachers regarded as 
cruel oppressors of their feminine pupils. More: 
throwing aside the concealment of the editorial we, I 
stand out, true to my order, a partisan, willing to give 
the results of my experience as well as observations to 
refute the statements taken as facts by an audience 
willing, nay, eager to be persuaded. 

It has been lately asserted, in the pages of almost 
every magazine and journal, that young girls are now 
overwhelmed by the amount of intellectual exertion 
they are called upon to perform; by the number and 
the variety of studies they are expected to prepare ; by 
the length and severity of their brain-labor. This 


statement I absolutely and unhesitatingly deny. Have 
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the theorists upon the subject ever taken the trouble to 
examine the nature of the studies which the girls of the 
present day prepare for their daily routine? There is 
not one of them which necessitates an amount of labor 
which could be hurtful to the most mediocre of intel- 
lects. The young girl who could sink under the effort 
of comprehending the studies which are now given to 
her, must indeed be a weakling ; and while we do not 
deny the ill-health and want of stamina to be observed 
among school-girls, we maintain that the cause for this 
lies in an entirely different direction from the school. 
Did Mary Somerville and Caroline Herschel live un- 
healthy lives, or die early deaths, from the amount of 
study,—real true hard study, be it remembered,—which 
they accomplished? Oh, no! If the girls are heavy- 
eyed, weak-backed, languid, it is not the amount of hard 
work which they get through with which causes these 
lamentable results ! 

I am_not so blindly or unreasonably partisan as to 
say that these effects may not sometimes follow. I 
have heard of institutions in which the list of studies is 
said to demand the hard head-work which may be too 
burdensome for the immature female physique, but I 
have never seen them. I can imagine, too, a case of a 
girl, of very small intellect and very great ambition and 
self-respect,—qualities which rarely coéxist,—who, trying 
in vain to add the step to her short sword, breaks down 
in the effort; but such a case I have never met. In 
many years’ experience I have never seen a young girl 
fall sick from the result of over-study only ; the studies 
might have been the occasion, never the cause of the 
break-down. 

The cause lies, as I have said, in some other direc- 
tion ; and any one who overlooks the lives of the youth 
of the present day, will be at no loss where to find it. 
In the “good old times,” — better times than these in 
many respects, in spite of lucifer matches, gas, and tel- 
egraph, — school-girls lived comparatively sequestered 
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to the very tips of their fingers ; they feel every inch of 
themselves, and are sophomorically astonished at their 
own sensations. A physician is called in to prescribe 
for some headache, or fever, or cold, brought on as we 
have described, — the preparing of a task perhaps the 
direct occasion of the evil. This very examination and 
prescription increases the morbid self-consciousness, 
and the comments upon the hard-hearted teacher who 
has exacted such intellectual labor from the young 
and tender woman, crystallizes the pose of the victim, 
which becomes permanent, to the unhappiness of the 
future husband and household of the young girl. 

The many publications which in these days urge upon 
young girls their own weakness, liability to be injured, 
peculiarities of structure, and present and impending 
evils, tend to increase the very ills they would avert. No 
young girl, be she as innocent of intellectual work as a 
belle sauvage, is sceptical as to the amount of injury 
she is suffering from the mental strain she undergoes, 
or will fail to prattle,—her highest accomplishnent,—by 
the hour of the evil inflicted upon her physique by her 
exacting and hard-hearted instructors. 

In mercy to the girls themselves, let us treat them 
for a time, physically, with a “little wholesome neglect ;” 
let their organism, their structure, their peculiarities, 
severely alone, and observe the consequences. In the 
meantime, while the present system of hot-bed forcing 
and pushing into society, and its most exciting and 
wearisome amusements during the school duties is car- 
ried on with the young girl, suspend the sentence so 
mercilessly and harshly given against the unprotected 
class of teachers, and at least bring in the good old 
Scottish verdict of “ not proven.” J. A. D. 


Discovery of a Hall in Rome. 


Not very long ago, while digging the foundations of 
a house on the site of the former gardens of Mecenas, 


lives, often being allowed to enjoy the excitements of |" the Esquiline Mount, there was found, about on a 


society but once or twice a week ; now a girl going to 
school often attends as many amusements, concerts, 
operas, dances, etc., as the full-fledged belle, free from 
all but self-imposed educational restraints. In this 
course of gaiety, the studies exacted, so mild and diluted 
in most cases as to be really milk for babes, are neglected 
at the proper time, and the poor, over-worked young 
girl, having danced and flirted until two or three o’clock 
in the morning, rouses herself at some unheard-of hour, 
sits half-robed in an unwarmed room, bringing a jaded 
brain and excited nerves to the easy task. The manner 
in which the study is carried on, not the study itself, is 
to be blamed for the consequent headache and cold and 
typhoid fever; and is the teacher to be rebuked for 
this? No; a thousand times no! In her endeavors 
to persuade, to cajole the young victims to do anything 
at all, the studies have been shortened and “ made aisy” 
by every method in her power ; but she has the respon- 
sibility, without the slightest power to carry out her 
plans, and can only hold up defenceless hands when 
the whole community cries out upon her barbarity and 
heartlessness. 

If I ventured, I should now touch with a gentle hand 
the shields of the physicians. How reverently and how 
gently I touch them, I can no more express than I can 
the respect and love I have for their noble profession. 
In my eyes, a truly good physician is almost sacred ; 
his heroism, his self-denial, his tender sympathy, his 
skill, his loyalty, I venerate with my whole mind and 
heart. He goes about doing good. But he is human ; 
he does sometimes make mistakes ; and, with all due 
humility, I think his very tenderness for women, his 
sympathy with their necessary trials and burdens, some- 
times lead him astray. And yet he knows, —he lets us 
guess when he speaks confidentially—how little a woman 
is to be trusted when she gets into a morbid, self-con- 
scious state; how involuntarily she exaggerates, mis- 
represents, occasionally falsifies. 

Young girls are, as all the world knows, self-conscious 


level with the ground, the top of an ancient wall of 
curvilinear form, on which were still to be seen some 
remains of painting. The earth was removed from all 
sides with precaution, and it was perceived that this 
wall belonged to a hall in pretty good preservation, 
measuring twenty-four metres in length by ten in width. 
This hall must have been decorated with much magnifi- 
cence: on the ground were traces of a marble pave- 
ment, while the vaults rested on an elegant cornice of 
stucco. The walls, when exposed to the light, were 
still covered with one of those beautiful red colors, 
fresh and brilliant, which delight the eye. At the two 
extremities, along the cornice and near the floor, they 
are as it were framed by two friezes on a black ground, 
which serve as a border, on which practiced hands had 
painted mythological subjects, gay or severe, genii or 
nymphs, graceful landscapes, several of which still pre- 
serve a brilliant color. Large niches are arranged 
along the walls, at intervals, resembling bay-windows, 
also covered by fine paintings. Masses of verdure 
stand out on a blue sky, with flowers, trees, and birds 
flying or perched on the branches to animate the land- 
scape. These frescoes, in the opinion of connoisseurs, 
reveal more perfect art and more skilful handling than 
the best of Pompeii. We know that precisely in the 
century of Augustus, when this hall was probably con- 
structed, an artist created a great reputation by being 
the first to decorate the walls of apartments with agree- 
able paintings. “ He represented,” says Pliny, “ coun- 
try houses, porticos, shrubs trimmed in divers figures, 
woods, groves, hills, fish-ponds, canals, rivers, accord: 
ing to the desire of each one. He placed their persons 
walking, boating, arriving at the house on donkeys, or 
in carriages ; others who were fishing, hunting, or en- 
gaged in the vintage.” Cc. H. G, 


— A skillful master who has a child placed under his 
care, will begin by sounding well the character of his 
genius and natural parts.— Quintilian, 
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What is the Difference ? 


BY W- W. BAILEY. 


At the present day it becomes more and more diffi 
cult to draw the line between vegetable and animal life. 
The old tests will not do. It is said that animals have 
motion, but then so do plants. Diatoms move about 
freely in the water, dodge obstacles, and evince many 
of the peculiarities of animals, yet no one longer doubts 
their vegetable origin. Spores of sea-weeds have very 
active ciliary motion, and so do the antherozoids of 
ferns and the like. The responsive movement of the 
sensitive plant, and other Mimosz, is known to all. 
The Desmodium gyrans, in favorable weather, keeps its 
lateral leaflets in perpetual oscillation,—a sort of jerky, 
spasmodic movement, very curious to see. The Venus’s 
Fly-trap, of North Carolina, acts just like a literal steel- 
trap when some venturesome fly touches the expanded 
leaf-blade. The movement is as quick and precise as 
in any human mechanism. It is said, again, that ani- 
mals differ from plants, in being able to change their 
location. We have shown that the Diatoms do the 
same, while, on the other hand, many animals are fixed 
to a support during the whole or a portion of their 
lives. Animals have a digestive cavity, but then the 
carnivorous plants act in much the same manner. 
Mr. Darwin has fed Drosera, our common sundew, with 
all kinds of substances. To some it would not re- 
spond, others it received and digested with avidity ; and 
with cheese it actually sickened as a dyspeptic might 
over Welch rare-bit. If the pitcher-plants do not pos- 
sess a stomach, it is at least a ‘“‘ maw ”’ to all the insects 
that are either lured to it (as in a southern species), or 
who fall into it accidentally. Hairs in the throat point 
downwards, and allow easy access,— 


“ Sed revocare gradum 
Hic labor, hog opus est.” 


The test for starch is a pretty reliable means of de- 
tecting plants. So far as we are aware, starch is con- 
fined to vegetable life, or if detected in animals it is 
under circumstances that need further investigation. 
No plant possesses a nervous system ; there are no 
ganglia and ramifying fibres carrying sensations or im- 
pressions in the same way as with animals. The mo- 
tions, when studied, appear rather to depend upon the 
tension of tissues, and the unequal state of equilibrium 
of cell-contents. Every chemist knows how unstable 
are organic compounds ; heat, light, electricity, chem- 
cal affinity, act upon them with the greatest ease. The 
recent studies of plant-motion are very curious, and the 
experiments well worth repeating. 

Lastly, we say that plants decompose carbon di-oxide 
(carbonic acid), retaining carbon, and setting free oxy- 
gen. To preserve the balance of nature, animals re- 
verse the process. But we know to-day that the action 
of plants is not so constant in this regard as we sup- 
posed, and that they also exhale some carbonic acid. 
Oxygen is as necessary in one kingdom as in the other. 
Chemical changes connected with growth, the move- 
ments of protoplasm, and the singular special motions 
we have before considered, are all dependent on the 
presence of free oxygen. 

Nature no where draws sharp lines of demarcation. 
Our best systems fail, or only supply an insufficient ar- 
rangement. Not only do the two kingdoms grade into 
each other by imperceptible transition, but special fam- 
ilies, genera, and species are inseparable by any means 
that we can apply. The more we study, the less do we 
believe in the fixity of species, The inherent tendency 
to vary, and the influence of environment are produc- 


ing constant change ; and such change that is for the 
good of animal.or plant is retained and intensified by 
natural, selection. _ It lies at the very foundation of our 
natural-history, study. By it, and it alone, can be ex- 
plained a hundred problems which arise in teaching or 
practice. 


— At first it is no great matter how much you learn, 


but how well you learn it.—Zyrasmus. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


THE DAILY CARRYING OF BOOKS TO AND FROM 
SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

The practice of school-children carrying daily to and from 
school a heavy load of books seems to be quite universal. Much 
has been said about this injurious practice, both by the general 
press and by journals specially devoted to the interests of educa- 
tion, but still it continues. Young and feeble children will daily 
carry to and from the school-house a great weight in books and 
slates, when there seems no possible need for it. Why do they do 
it? is the question, It can not possibly be that they study all these 
books between the hours that they return to the home-circle in 
the afternoon and leave it again for the school-room the next morn. 
ing. If they do, the physical injury of tugging them back and 
forth, great as it is, is small in proportion to the waste of energies 
of these young lives in such uncalled for labor. Why is this prac- 
tice continued in every city, town, and village in the land? We 
can see no good reason, At the beginning and close of the term 
it seems very proper that the books should all be taken home for 
better keeping, for then the school-room is closed and less looked- 
out for, or perhaps it is thrown open to workmen for repairs,—so 
at these times, it would seem proper to take the books home for 
safer keeping ; but to take a great weight of books home every 
afternoon only for the purpose of taking them back again the next 
morning, is a great waste of physical energy that certainly must be 
highly injurious to the young scholars doing it. We are inclined 
to think that this absurd practice grows more out of mere appro- 
bativeness than anything else. It /ooks very intellectual to see a young 
miss or boy on his way to and from school with his load of 
books, that he is supposed to study. Too many parents seem 
to view it in this manner, and feel a pride in seeing their children 
in the street with this element of intellectual promise in their 
hands,—the larger the bundle of books the more pride there seems 
to be in the matter. We think that we speak not out of the way in 
this thing, for the reason that there are many parents who would 
nof allow their children to carry the weight of one small book on 
some practical errand,—who would be ashamed to have them go- 
ing along a public thoroughfare in broad day-light with a very 
small and light bundle,—but who, practically, by their actions feel 
proud of seeing them going to and from school with a heavy load 
of books, that is really injurious for them to carry. 

This spirit of approbativeness, encouraged and inculcated in 
the child, is exceedingly detrimental, and tends to introduce or 
cultivate a very superficial element in their nature, that in the end 
will tend to make them vain and superficial in all things. Out of 
school-hours the child needs all the time it can get for recreation, 
and these hours should not be devoted to study. Let study be 
confined, as a rule, to the school-room. If the study there is 
rightly conducted, the time allotted to school-hours will prove 
ample for it; at least we hope that study out of school will be the 
exception rather than the rule, and that this useless practice of 
carrying a great load of books back and forth, morning and even- 
ing, to and from the school-house, will be discountenanced by all 

‘who have a voice and influence in the matter. IPP 
“HAD RATHER,” ETC. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I have just read Mr. Ballard’s article on “had rather” and 
“would rather.” Itis a pity that those who will not themselves 
drink of the “well of English undefiled” should persist in worry- 
ing other people who prefer those pure waters to the product of 
any modern grammarian’s ‘improved’ pump. If Mr. B. and his 
friends do not like the English of Shakespeare, Milton, and the 
Bible, because it perplexes them to “ parse” it, let them keep their 
grammatical sorrows to themselves, say ‘ would better’ and ‘ would 
rather,’ if it suits their fancy, and allow less fastidious folk to say 
‘had rather’ and ‘ had better.’ 

The case lies in a nutshell. In the first place, ‘had better,’ ‘ had 
rather,’ ‘ had as lief,’ etc., are the old English forms, and the ov/y old 
English forms. If they can not be “ parsed,” so much the worse 
for the grammars, whose business it is to explain forms established 
by good usage, of to substitu!e new forms more easily explained 
by the “rules.” 

In the second place, * would rather,’ ‘would better,’ etc., are 
awkward neologisms, invented by grammarians within the last 
century or so. I have not been able to find an example of them 
in any but recent writers. If their advocates can show an example 
of a date previous to the year 1750, I should much like to have 
them do it. : 

The theory that ‘I had rather,’ was originally an expression of 
‘I would,’ contracted from ‘I would rather,’ was “evolved from 
the consciousness” of one of these grammar-mongers, who knew 
nothing of the history of the literature of the language. No re- 
spectable authority on grammar has ever accepted the explanation, 
and it has been refuted again and again. 

In the third place, the argument “from analogy,” as put by Mr. 
Ballard, is worthless. There is no more familiar fact in regard to 
languages, than that certain words are used idiomatically in cer- 
tain phrases, and that other words of the same meaning can not be 
used in their stead. If we are asked wy this is so, it is enough 
to say that good usage has made it so. To take a very simple illus- 


tration,—the first that occurs to me,—old and good usage allows us 
to omit the éo of the infinitive after the verb /ef; but it does not 
allow us to omit it after the verbs a//ow and permit, though “ anal- 
ogy” would seem to justify this. Mr. B. may write an article to 
prove that because we say /e/ me do it, we ought to say allow me 
do it ; but the fact that English usage sanctions the former, and 
does not sanction the latter, remains unchanged. “ Analogy,” un- 
supported by good usage, goes for nothing. 

If one must have good grammatical authority for ‘had rather,’ 
etc., let him go to Mizner, than whom (another idiom that can 
not be “ parsed ”) there is none better. In his third volume, pP. 7 
(English edition), he says: 

“Have takes in many relations the pure infinitive. a, This hap- 


pens if Aave is accompanied by good, better, best, lief (lieve), rather, 
and has a notion of an activity as an objective determination,” etc. 


Plenty of examples are given from standard writers, early and 
recent; as from Goldsmith: “ You had as good make a point of 
first giving away yourself ;” Marlowe: “ You had better leave your 
folly ;” Bulwer: “ We had best return ;” Shakespeare: “ I had as 
lief be none as one;” Sheridan: “I had just as lieve be shot ;” 
Milton : “ Most through sloth had rather serve ;” Cowper: “I had 
much rather be myself the slave ;” etc., etc. 

“ The idea that Aad is corrupted from would,” adds Mitzner 
“needs no confutation.” He traces some forms of the idiom 
back through Chaucer, and earlier writers, to the very foundations 
of the language, and finds analogous constructions in old German 
and old French. More than a page is devoted to the subject, and 
I can not attempt to give an abstract of it here. 

I may add that‘ rather ’ is the comparative of ‘rath’ or ‘rathe,’ as 
Johnson and others state. The positive and superlative are both 
found in English writers. Milton speaks of the “rathe (early) 
primrose,” and Tennyson of “ the men of rathe and riper years”; 
and Chaucer has “ rathest unto grace.” We also find ‘rather’ as 
an adjective, in the sense of earlier ; asin Spenser: “ the rather 
lambs ”; and Robert of Gloucester, “ his rathere wyf ” (that is, 
his former wife), etc. But of course it does not follow that car/ier 
or sooner can be used instead of rather in an idiomatic expression, 

Cambridge, Nov. 13, 1877. R. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

The recent articles by Rev. Mr. Mayo and by Miss Garlin seem 
strongly to suggest that the time has come when a thorough con- 
sideration of the question of industrial education is in order. 
Cannot THE JOURNAL best serve our schools by giving the public 
the latest thought of the best minds on all the aspects of this 
question? 

It looks probable that Mr. Mayo and Miss Garlin, on further 
comparison of views, will find they are in substantial agreement. 
The same zealous, faithful spirit plainly animates both, and they 
have a common object, — the preservation and improvement of 
our common schools. Mr. Mayo would preserve and defend our 
school system ; Miss Garlin, in seeking to bring about improve- 
ment, is doing the best possible for its conservation. But rather 
let me say of both, they do not care for systems of any sort. They 
seek the improvement of the individual: the improvement of the 
social state follows, and they believe that with the present organi- 
zation of our society, public schools are a needed and most effect- 
ive agency, an agency created by the people to meet their wants, 
and which they will modify, from time to time, as their increased 
intelligence and wider and higher sympathies shall dictate. 

Miss Garlin suggests that the question, whether purely mental 
drill is all the State should give, may be preliminary. In that 
case it is quite time to begin the investigation, especially as our 
practice is so generally contrary to this principle. A contribution 
to the point, on this head, will be found in THE JouRNAL of Nov. 
1, by Rev. Dr. Woolsey, which, by reason of the eminence of its 
author, may well open the discussion. This subject was intro- 
duced by an examination of the right of the State to teach mor- 
ality, but a more extended treatment would be of benefit. One 
word here, which will prove a hint to the solution of many difficul- 
ties, I would suggest, premising that I quote it from the article of 
another; it is the word duty: “duty of the State.” The State 
has no rights except as inrelation to other States. Dr. Woolsey’s 
conclusion that Church and State must in practice be separated 
“ because men of equal rights can not agree what is truth,” is per- 
haps correct, but I would like to see the foundations of that decis- 
jon laid more solidly and broadly. His suggestion that we sub- 
stitute for the reading of the Bible, “a system of training by 
books on practical morality,” will be found of little use, I fear, to 
the younger pupils. Indirectly, in the hands of a teacher who un- 
derstands Aow children grow morally, books will be of the great- 
est use. If the right moment is chosen, they can be made to 
quicken and deepen the moral consciousness through the feelings ; 
but to this end we need a well-selected library, and a teacher famil- 
iar with literature instead of books on practical morality. Were 
the infallibility of the triply-crowned Vicar of St. Peter an accepted 
article of faith to the people, we might prepare complete manuals 
of conduct for the schools, and by which the child, and later the 
adult, might regulate his behavior. But our people, unfortunately 
it may be, accept no standard of authority. No dogmatic assertion 
weighs with them long enough to get into working trim. The 
plan we must follow is far less simple than the one authority has 


essayed ; let us hope it may prove more efficient, and that the fu- 


ture politics may show a brighter picture, even while yet Dr. 
Woolsey is alive to be cheered by it. 

A book on moral and mental science, for the use of teachers, 
is doubtless needed, so long as their general culture is so limited. 
At least, before morality can be systematically taught in otr 
schools, teachers must, in some way, acquire a knowledge of these 
sciences. 

I shall look with interest for future JoURNALS, in hope of a con- 
tinued series of articles on these pressing questions. 

Ithaca, N. Y¥., Now. 6, 1877. S. E. Jononor. 

LONG AND SHORT VOWELS. 
T the Editor of The Pournal: 

In THE JOURNAL of Oct. 18, “ A. P.” asked Dr. Humphreys for 
information respecting the mode of distinguishing the long and 
short vowels in the pronunciation of Latin. I have looked for his 
answer with much interest, and find it in the paper for this week. 
The subject is well treated, and will throw much light upon the 
question asked by “A, P.” There was one point in the inquiry 
that is not specially dwelt upon by Dr. Humphreys, but which will 
admit of a word further. It related to the sound of é in pime and 
pin. The question was, whether the designations /ong and short 
are properly applied here. There will always be more or less em- 
barrassment respecting /ong and short vowels; so long as we apply 
these -designat ions both to sound and to guantity. The late Pro- 
fessor Crosby endeavored, in his Greek grammar, to show the dif- 
ficulty by using the terms protracted and abrupt when he referred 
to the sounds of the vowels, and /omg and short when the reference 
was to their quantity. I do not think, however, that these terms 
answer his purpose fully. The distinctions in vowel-sounds are 
produced, not so much by prolonging or lengthening them, as by 
the different adjustment of the vocal-organs in the passing of the 
voice from one vowel to another; this, those who teach deaf 
mutes best understand. In the words fin and pine, in English, 
we say that in the former / has its short sound, and in the latter 
its long sound. Bat the difference in length, if perceptible at all, 
is not sufficient to justify those distinctions. The difference in the 
adjustment of the vocal-organs is manifest. New terms, then, are 
needed to distinguish differences in sound, while Jong and short 
should be confined strictly to their legitimate sphere, that of 
quantity. 

Dr. Humphreys gives some amusing illustrations of erroneous 
pronunciation, all of which would be easily corrected by due at- 
tention to quantity and accent, It is impossible for one who ac- 
cents the word /egitur properly, to give too much time to the # of 
the final syllable. Every teacher should have two or three lines of 
Latin verse to scan, even in teaching beginners, that a proper un- 
derstanding of quantity may be given at the outset, thus avoiding 
much subsequent confusion, as accent is so largely regulated by 
quantity. R. L. PeRKINs. 

Boston, Nov. 1, 1877. 


PARSING AND ANLYZING. 
ARSWERS TO QUERIES IN THE JOURNAL OF NOY, 8, 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

In the sentence “Vor half of our heavy task was done,” ‘half’ 
is an adjective used substantively as the subject of ‘was done.’ 
‘ Not’ is an adverb modifying ‘half,’ in the same way that it is 
joined to pronouns which are also used as adjectives, as of one, 
not many, not a few. 

“There isa limit, at which forbearance ceases éo be a virtue.” 
This sentence is complex, containing a leading assertion, and the 
clause, “at which forbearance ceases to be a virtue,” used as an 
adjective modifier of ‘limit.’ The grammatical subject is ‘limit,’ 
the logical, ‘a limit at which,’ etc. ‘Is,’ predicating existence 
simply, combines copula and attribute, and is the grammattical 
predicate. If the word ‘there’ be regarded as an adverb used ex- 
pletively or a word of euphony, then ‘ is,’ being unmodified, is the 
logical predicate, and ‘there’ is an independent term. But if 
‘there’ means af some time, it is an adverbial modifier of ‘is’ and 
belongs to the logical predicate. ‘At which’ is an adjunct used 
as a conjunctive adverb of time, modifying ‘ceases’ and connect- 
ing the clause with the principal assertion. ‘Forbearance’ is both 
logical and grammatical subject of the clause; ‘ ceases’ is its 
grammatical predicate ; ‘ceases to be a virtue at which (limit),’ 
is its logical predicate. ‘To be a virtue,’ is an infinite phrase 
used as an adverb of manner, equivalent to ‘from being a virtue,’ 
and modifying ‘ ceases.’ 

We prefer to regard ‘ there,’ in the idiom here employed, as an 
adverb expressing fhdefiniteness with respect to time or place, 
with as little emphasis as possible; hence its modifying effect is 
somewhat inappreciable, but it is wrong to say that it has no such 
effect, or that it is altogether euphonic. ‘At’ shows the relation 
between ‘which’ and ‘ceases.’ ‘ Which,’ as a relative pronoun, 
relates to ‘limit,’ connects the clause with the leading assertion, 
and is the object of ‘at.’ ‘To be’ is here used in its ordinary 
sense as a copula or substantive verb, containing no attribute and 


hence without meaning, unless followed by some word, phrase, or 
clause denoting quality, state, or condition, which it limits or ap- 
plies to its subject or to the word it modifies. In this case it 
limits the attribute ‘virtue’ to the word ‘ceases,’ which as an 
infinitive it modifies. 

Query.—How many copula verbs are there in the English lan- 
guage? Who will make a list of them? M. A, VEEDER. 


ntwerp, N. Y., Nov, 10, 1877. 
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The Week. 


— Gold closed at 102%. 

— Congress has made an appropriation of $150,000 
for the representation of the United States at the Paris 
Exposition. It has also passed the army and navy ap- 
propriation bill, fixing the army at 25,000 men. 

— The Russians have captured Kars, after a terrible 
battle, with heavy losses on both sides. The Turks 
were routed with great slaughter. 

— Fires at Chicago, Fall River, and New Haven ; 


Norcross, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, and others. 
They claim, first, the legal rights of girls to attend the 
Boston Latin School ; second, the rights of equal and 
identical classical educational privileges for girls as for 
boys ; and third, the rights of girls to the enjoyment of 
the same under the same teachers in the classical 
course of the Latin School, as now constituted for boys. 
Prof. Howison, James T. Allen of Newton, Dr. Talbot 
of Boston, Mrs. Pierce of Cambridge, and President 
Warren of Boston University, have been the main sup- 
porters of the petitioners before the committee, and 
have ably presented the arguments for identical coédu- 
cation of the sexes in the Latin School. Prominent 
among those who have opposed the admission of the 
girls to the privilege asked, is Hon. John D. Philbrick, 
superintendent of schools of Boston. While Mr. Phil- 
brick opposes the identical co¢ducation of the sexes in the 
Latin School, he favors the opening of a separate Latin 
School for girls in connection with the Girls’ High 
School of the city, “which shall be just as good for the 
girls, in all respects, as the Latin School for boys is for 
its pupils.” In proof of his position, he groups his 
evidences against coéducation under three heads : 

1. The results of scientific inquiry, as developed and 
presented by the most reliable authorities. 

2. The results of experience, as presented in the his- 
tory and present condition of education. 

3. Pedagogical authority in general. 


Boston has unanimously sustained the side of the peti- 
tioners, and so far as it is a representative of intelligent 
views in educational matters, is a factor worthy of great 
consideration in the decision of this question. Lead- 
ing editorials have appeared during this discussion, in 


It is a fact worthy of note that the daily press of]. 


property destroyed to the value of over two millions of 


dollars. 


— Mr. Gladstone has been chosen Lord Rector of 


the University of Glasgow. 


— Stanley has reached the Cape of Good Hope, on 


his way to Zanzibar. 


— The Marquis of Hartington has been chosen 
Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh. 

— There was an earthquarke in Iowa and Nebraska, 
on Thursday last. 

— Senator Voorhees succeeds ex-Senator Morton, 
from Indiana. 

— The French ministry has resigned. The new min- 
istry has not been announced. 

— Monsieur Grévy was chosen president of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. 


Iw answer to inquiries from correspondents why the 
Report of the Bureau of Education of 1876 has not 
been received, it is proper to state that the Bureau will 
have no copies to distribute until they are ordered by 
concurrent resolutions of Congress. A resolution to 
print extra copies which passed the House last winter, 
was returned with an amendment from the Senate only 
a few hours before the close of the session, and no fur- 
ther action was taken upon it. Members of Congress 
should be made aware of the demand, and we suggest 
that persons desiring these reports write to their re- 
spective members. 


Tue question of admitting Boston girls to the clas- 
sical advantages of the Latin School, or to a course of 
instruction equal in all respects to that furnished in that 
school, is still under discussion in the School Board. 
The hearing of the petitioners and remonstrants has 
occupied the attention of a special committee of the 
board for the last two or three weeks, and the com- 
munity are now waiting with interest the decision of that 
body. The petitioners represent a large number of the 
most respectable parents of Boston, and ‘among them 
are the names of George B. Emerson, J. Freeman 
Clarke, D.D., Charles K. Dillaway, Wendell Phillips, 
Jacob Sleeper, the Rev. Drs. Hale, Withrow, Meredith, 


which opinions have been strongly put in favor of iden- 
tical coéducation, and of an immediate action of the 
School Board in recognizing the right, and in granting 
the privileges asked for the young ladies. There is, 
however, a large number of persons interested in edu- 
cation, and they have their representatives on the School 
Board, who, while willing to grant identical privileges, 
do not see clearly the right on the question of coéduca- 
tion, nor the practicability of opening the Boston Latin 
School, as at present constituted and managed, to the 
admission of girls. They are seeking light, and will 
act honestly on which ever side they may be found. 
And this is one of the duties of the advocates for and 
against the movement,—to enlighten by the presentation 


‘jof facts, the minds of all inquirers on this subject. 


There is another Boston which has not yet spoken or 
been heard on this subject, — the Boston that does the 
practical, every-day thinking and voting on school ques- 
tions, and all others that relate to the social, educa- 
tional, and moral problems of the day,—the Boston 
which pays taxes, and demands of its servants, the offi- 
cials, a reason for their faith and practice. To that 
Boston which makes public sentiment this question is 
now remanded, and we shall expect to hear from in it its 
utterances and decisions on these questions which affect 
its character and history. 


GRUMBLING is useless. School grumbling is worse 
than useless. It wears, tears, and worries the actor, 
and troubles not the offendingcause. Notwithstanding 
this, there will be grumblers and grumbling while the 
world shall stand, or until a wiser generation shall suc- 
ceed this. As to schools and education, there are two 
classes of these self-provoking fellows,~one outside of 
the school, and the other in. While their useless gabble 
affects not the current of events any more than Don 
Quixote’s chivalrous attack on the windmills changed 
the laws of pueumatics, the ceaseless flow of grumbling 
and fault-finding still continues unchecked, and often 
unheeded. The outsiders are those who complain of 
every thing about the schools, concerning which they 
know but little, and the fault-finding increases as their 


and Lorimer, Hon, William Gray, J, T. Fields, Otis 


knowledge decreases. Last week one of these organ- 
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grinders of complaint got into the Boston papers. His 
sorrows grew out of a reported case of corporal punish- 
ment in school, and his face grew as red as the planet 
Mars over what he supposed to be an instance, and 
only one in a million, of aggravated and inhuman pun- 
ishments in one of our best schools, under a class of 
our most experienced and judicious teachers. This 
very respectable grumbler does not believe that teach- 
ers should be invested with authority to govern their 
schools ; and as a proof that he did not receive his own 
just deserts in his youth, he most conscientiously but 
most unfortunately, thinks that other boys should not. 
His secret telephone conveyed to his ear the sounds of 
a rattan and the roars of a malicious and justly-whipped 
boy at the Rice School, and straightway, without 
inquiry, his grumbling tongue fills the ears of a whole 
city, and the fathers are called upon to interfere for 
the lives of the rising race. Straightway the editor 
of the daily takes the fact into his own sympathetic 
nature, and asks the city if it will tolerate such 
proceedings, and recommends that the law be ar- 
pealed to for redress, rather than the School Board. 
O, fie! on such fretting and scolding. Good breath 
wasted, is all we can say of such efforts. Take your 
hat and cane, and go to the school and teacher, and in 
five minutes you will be satisfied, Mr. Grumbler, that 
your sympathies are misdirected, and should be on the 
side of the teacher rather than the offender. The in- 
nocent heavens look down upon you and shame you for 
your unjust treatment of those whose hands you should 
stay up by words of hearty cheer and strength. One 
finds fault with the cruel tasks of the school ; another, 
with the lumbering load of books freighted home and 
to school again daily ; this one complains of the nu- 
merous and ill-chosen studies of the school course ; 
that, with the over-studies and fevered health of the 
school children; Mr, A talks so wisely of his school- 
days, of the three R’s, and the pure morals of old-time 
schools, and in contrast marks the sad degeneracy of 
these modern school-books, studies, and instruction ; 
B belabors superintendent and committee for selfish 
truckling and ignorant managing of school interests ; 


while all agree in this, that were the school-interests in 


their own hands, chaos would return, and the men and 
women of common-sense laugh at their folly, and won- 
der when the Age of Reason, and of generous sympa- 
thy shall come. 


Methods of Moral Instruction in the School- 
Room.—Il. 


There are certain practical methods of teaching mor- 
ality in our Common Schools that will bear repeating, 
for the information of theoretical school-men, and timid 
teachers. 

One popular fallacy may as well be exploded at first, 
—that the ouly way to teach morality in the school- 
room is to be a living example of morality in yourself. 
A sound spiritual manhood and womanhood is certainly 
the foundation, and the constant commentary on all 
successful teaching of morality ; but to discourage all 
positive oral instruction and guidance therein, is simply 
an evasion of the duty. A thing worth learning, is 
worth talking about, any where. If morality is worth 
the life-long struggle of a teacher to embody in her- 
self, it deserves the constant tribute of her noblest 
words and most persistent advocacy. To the disobe- 
dient and wicked child in school, the good teacher 
should appear as. an incarnation of the authority, no 
less than an example of the beauty of the moral 
law ; and to refuse to her the opportunity of teach- 
ing to her pupils what has been so useful to herself, 
is like forbidding her to teach grammar in any way 
save by a correct use of language, or mechanics other- 
wise than by preserving her own center of gravity, and 
walking in obedience to the laws of motion. All the 
pleas we have heard for the complete exclusion of ver- 
bal and written instruction in morals, on this ground of 
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character, are in the interest of a theory that will by- 
and-by push out of the school-room every man and 
woman of superior consecration to a moral and relig- 
jous life. 

The chief mistake in the method of moral instruc- 
tion has been in the notion that children are to be 
changed by exhortations and school-room sermons. A 
little child goes to sleep over an abstract harangue 
on the beauty of virtue ; but approach him by the true 
“object system” of instruction ; show him a living 
instance of virtue or vice ; apply the lesson briefly and 
forcibly before him, and he is improved. Every mo- 
ment in the school-room, or the out-door life of the 
pupils, is full of illustrations, made to hand, of all the 
virtues and vices that belong to the sphere of child- 
hood; and one of the most important duties of the 
wise teacher is to sift his own experience for the fine 
wheat of practical wisdom, in guiding the walk and 
conversation of his scholars. Simplicity and absolute 
force of statement, and perfect truth and pertinency 
of illustration, are the secret of all success in the ver- 
bal instruction in morality. 

And in this connection we may again enter our pro- 
test against the mental and moral twaddle that is filling 
the pages of so many of our new school-readers. The 
reading-lesson should never be other than an elevating 
exercise. Every child on the lowest row of benches 
is all ears, when a thrilling story of heroism, or self- 
sacrifice, or loving kindness, is read by the upper 
class; and no sermons in pulpits are impressed on 
their minds as these readings, overheard in the school- 
room. By a wise selection of reading-matter, the fit 
comment on history, the application of all sciences 
and arts taught in school, the children can be led up to 
increasing reverence for high and righteous living. 
There are teachers whose style of instruction is a 
degradation of human nature in their pupils; and 
there are instructors not a few, whose presence before 
the classes is a summons to the whole upper-side of 
the nature to come to the front. It is such teachers 
that are demanded by the laws of Massachusetts, in 
the least of her district schools. 

It seems to us that too few teachers make the use of 
the Bible in the schools evidently contemplated by the 
statute: The qualifying. clauses in the enactment are 
evidently aimed at all attempts to insinuate sectarian 
theology, or private whims of interpretation, and point 
to the real use of the scriptures as a simple text-book 
of “piety and morality.” In most of our schools, the 
Bible is used only as a part of a short devotional exer- 
cise, read by the teacher without special felicity of 
selection, sometimes to dodge the prejudices of Jew, 
Catholic, or skeptic, among the parents. While we 
would not underrate the proper devotional use of the 
Scriptures, we believe the most practical way of hand- 
ling the Bible in the school, is to scan its pages for 
daily counsel to fit the special needs of the little con- 
gregation. Our teachers will be amazed, as they go 
through the Scriptures for this purpose, to find the mar- 
velous adaptation of its moral and religious precepts 
and stories to the special condition of their own com- 
munity. Nowhere is there so much that can be quoted 
about anger, pride, violence, falsehood, indolence, and 
all the vices of youth, as there ; nowhere such won- 
drous words that sink into the soul, in favor of all the 
virtues that form the citizen and the man. 

The Bible-reading should be prepared in view of a 
definite purpose in the moral training of the child, as 
surely as any lesson, and such a wise selection of the 
“word in season ” will dispense with all need of “ oral 
or written comment,” as entirely as the rising of the 
sun in the morning disposes of the fine array of Chi- 
nese lanterns that lit up our lawn the evening before. 
No good man, unless half-crazed by a theory of con- 
science, will object to such use of the Bible ; and the 
State is not bound to take cognizance of men who have 
a “conscientious scruple” against being instructed to 
do right. A distinguished ‘teacher of Massachusetts 


one morning found his school-room in an uproar of 
rudeness and contention. Quietly taking his seat, and 
waiting till silence was obtained, he opened the Bible, 
and read, with fit tone and manner, the two words, 
wrttten out of the heart of the most hasty of the Apos- 
tles,—“‘ Be courteous.” We are confident no lecture 
which would have occupied the forenoon, would have 
done so much as that silence, followed to the summons 
to work. In the use of the Bible, as in all text-books, 
the way of routine is the way of death ; but the living 
soul finds out the living word to be spoken to the living 
heart of the child. 

The greatest peril of this Republic, to-day, is not from 
the ignorance, but the unrighteousness of the people. 
A generation of youth is fast coming to manhood who 
were born in the cradle of revolution ; reared amid such 
excitements and public conflicts as demoralize genera- 
tions ; ignorant of true business, but accustomed to the 
mad race for wealth to which commerce and trade have 
degenerated in these omninous days ; brought up on 
dime novels, magazines, and newspapers that float into 
every respectable breakfast-room, a chronicle of all the 
discovered rascality of the preceding day ; irritated and 
almost crazed by social habits and manners copied from 
the poorest examples abroad, or invented by the worst 
side of fashion at home, To say that, at such a junc- 
ture of national affairs, the teacher shall be removed 
from the office of moral instructor and guide, would be 
the most wanton throwing away of one of the most 
potent weapons for good. The clergyman who pleads 
to put the Bible, and all moral teaching based on 
religious sanctions, from the public schools, must have 
a confidence in the power of his own class to promote 
public and private virtue that is not shared by the most 
thoughtful of the American people. The politician who 
fears the presence of moral instruction in the people’s 
school, must be contemplating a campaign that will not 
bear the test of the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Golden Rule. The lover of human rights who fancies 
it his duty to sweep the school-room floor of all that 
bears on the spiritual nature of man, may wake up to 
find that, in expelling the prejudice for religion, he has 
brought his child to the point where he has not the least 
prejudice against anything to which his own evil passions 
or a vile companion may tempt him. The people see 
these things in the light of common sense, and that 
common Christianity which is the oxygen of the public 
and social atmosphere of the Republic. And the people 
will sustain the faithful teacher who is the light of a 
devout and wise spirit and a saving common sense, and 
goes about his work with an honest determination to 
“train up the child in the way he should go.” 

A. D. Mayo. 


Drift. 


— The brilliant new editor of the Christian Register, — Boston, 
and Unitarian,—starts off in a specially lively way. Though not 
yet a month in his chair, he has drawn his sword against three in- 
stitutions of his adopted State: the free higher education, the 
Bible in the common school, and Thanksgiving day. ‘“ God save 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts !” 

— Dr. Patten, in his inaugural address at Howard (colored) 
University, Washington, D. C., strives to disparage State univer- 
sities like Cornell and Michigan, on the plea that teaching history 
and philosophy without a religious basis makes the free higher ed- 
ucatior, at public expense, a practical impossibility; while little 
children may be instructed in a “ secularized public school.” We 
never wére a college president, nor a high-school “ professor ” ; 
but we did “ keep school” in the country, five winters, in years 
gone by, and our impression is very strong that the little re- 
ligion we had never was subjected to such a strain as in the 
discipline of Young America, in that old red school-house, 
If Dr. Patten will come down from his high chair in How- 
ard University, and “ substitute” a week for one of the col- 
ored primary-school principals in Washington, he may learn 
that there is not a step in the education of American children 
where the great common Christianity of love to God and man is 
not the oxygen of the school-room, and the most vital element of 
success. 

— President Bartlett, of Dartmouth, volunteers to the Boston 
school committee, the important information that, “so soon and so 


far as the distinctive traits of manhood and womanhood begin 
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strongly to develop and assert themselves, there should be a sep- 
aration of daily study, recitation, and inéercourse.” What a huge 
mistake has the civilized world labored under, which, at the most 
critical period of sexual “ assertion,” brings young ladies and gen- 
tlemen into society and opens the possibility of endless courting 
and flirting! The president should be elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the respectable fraternity of the Shakers. 

— Some of the good people of Boston are going below the 
question of co-education in the Latin School, and asking if that 
venerable institution of the American Athens is itself a fit place 
for the “ higher education” of anybody. Dr. Thomas Hill, when 
president of Harvard College, declared in public, at a commence- 
ment dinner, that no Boston boy had taken a Harvard honor that 
year; whereas boys from the country academies and high schools 
had most provokingly come to the front. Now, as Boston girls 
should certainly aim to be in line with the country boys of New 
England, would it not be better to organize a new Latin school, 
according to modern methods of instruction, with humane and 
Christian discipline, for their special advantage? In ten years the 
parents of the best Boston boys would be knocking at the doors 
of that school for the admission of their sons. 

— The college presidents show a remarkable alacrity in coming 
to the defence of the Latin School against the onset of the girls. 
Do they fear that if these “maids of Athens” carry the outpost in 
Boston, another year will see them pulling at the bells of the ven- 
erable universities over which they preside? Meanwhile Presi- 
dent Warren, of the Boston University, serenely gathers in the 
rchoice maids of Athens and waits on Providence. 

— The late Triennial Convention of the Congregational Church, 
at Detroit, urged its clergy to lift up their voices in behalf of 
moral instruction in the school, with the Bible for the text-book. 
No body of clergymen in the world has shown such true catho- 
licity and patriotism as the majority of American Christian minis- 
ters of every sect, in the co-operation with the State in the Ameri- 
can public school ; and in no way can they continue to labor more 
effectually for the kingdom of heaven, 

— One of our enthusiastic lady champions of the kindergarten 
(the »ea/ German) complains that the great obstacle to the success 
of the young lady “ kindergartners” is the obstinacy of the mothers, 
who will insist on having their own way with their three and four- 
year olds, From the occasional specimens of these same juvenile 
kindergartners that have come within our ken, we certainly should 
regard one of them a better counsellor for the handling of a child, 
if her year’s training at the “ normal” was supplemented by a few 
years’ experience of consecrated maternity. Intelligent American 
mothers have a way of looking after the physical and spiritual 
training of their little ones that is apt to “ put out” extempore en- 
thusiasts, in their wholesale efforts to reform the world “by the 
book,” 


December Magazines for Educators. 


— The Atlantic Monthly contains several articles of unusual inter- 
est to teachers, among which are, “Can Herculaneum be Exca- 
vated ?” by Robert A. McLeod; “Portugal and the Portugese 
(IL.),” by S. G. W. Benjamin; “ Crude and Curious Inventions at the 
Centennial Exhibition (III.), by Edward H. Knight; “Three Bos- 
ton Painters ;” “ How to Change the North American Climate,” 
by N.S. Shaler. The poems of this number are “ Asters,” by 
Edgar Fawcett; and a beautiful apostrophe to Alfred Tennyson, 
entitled “ Wapentake,” by Longfellow. 

— Lippincott’s has for travels, ‘‘ A Month in Sicily,” by Alfred T. 
Bacon; and “ Captured by Cossacks,” by a French Officer. “ Folk- 
lore of the Southern Negroes” will interest many. A musical poem 
entitled “ Selim,” by Annie Porter deserves notice. 

— The Galaxy has a suggestive article on “ The Truth about the 
Strike”; “The Youth of Charles Sumner,” by Lucy C, White; 
“ Grotesques,” suggested by a visit to the Castellani Collection; 
a poem by Emma Lazarus; “ The Suburbs of London,” by Henry 
James, Jr.; “A Dream of Anglo-Saxendom,” by J. E. Chamber- 
lain; “Ivory and its Imitations,” by E. T. Lander; and the 
“Florentine Arithmetician,” by Richard Grant White, The Sci- 
entific Miscellenay is especially valuable. 

— The Radical Review for November, issued quarterly, has in its 
table of contents “ The Spirit that was in Jesus,” by Gohn Weiss ; 
“ Spencer’s Unknowable,” by J, Stahl Patterson; “ Transcendent- 
alism,” by Samuel Johnson; “A System of Economical Contra- 
dictions,” by P, J. Proudhon. 

— The Catholic World has a review of Mr. Froude on “ The 
Revival of Romanism ” ; a second article, “ Among the Transla- 
tors,” including Virgil and Horace; “ Recent Polemics and 
Irenics in Scholastic Philosophy” ; “ The German Element in the 
United States”; “ The Irish Hedge-poets,” and “ The Civitta 
Cattolica on the Fortifications of Rome.” 

— Potter’s American Monthly for November is full of interest- 
ing things for students and teachers, Among these are, “ Minne- 
sota, or the Land of Lakes”; ‘“‘ Domestic Life in Russia”; “ An- 
cient Dyes”; “ The Etchin Diamonds ”; and “ Ripples from the 
Rhine.” 

— Harper's Magasine has Milton’s ‘‘ Hymn on the Nativity,” 
powerfully illustrated; “The Memory,” a poem; “ Keramos,” an 
illustrated poem on Pottery; “‘ A Year of American Travel” (con- 
tinued); and “The Cosmogany of Paradise Lost,” with four 


illustrations, 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fact River, Mass. 


{All writers who have original articles, suited to our DerartTmsEnt oF Dia- 
LoGugsS AND ScHoot ENTERTAINMENTS, are uested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory.] 


THE PEACE EGG: A CHRISTMAS PLAY. 
[From a Tale by Juliana Horatia Ewing.) 


Sceng I.: Present, CAPTAIN EARNEST and his w/e. 

Captain.— Why so sad, my dear? 

Wife.—Christmas returns next week, and back again to Merrie 
England, and close to my father’s home, across the way; my heart 
is weary with the heavy cross laid upon it by my father’s unforgiv- 
ing temper, ever since we were wedded against his will at first. 

Capt.—Heavy cross, indeed! But Providence has surely smiled 
upon us all of late, and your old but unknown lover's rich legacy 
atones for what your unbending father denies us, and offers us a 
happy home so near that from which I took you, when we were 
wedded, as to let us look at least upon the home you lost, and 
meet, in the streets or at church, the father who seems to forget you. 

Wife. — Alas! forgetting but never forgiving me! O Father 
in heaven, touch and turn my father’s heart to his only child once 
more ! 

Capt. — Trust me, Dora, dear, in His own good time He will. 
Our own beloved little ones may perchance pave the way. (4 
knock.) Comein! Sarah.) 

Sarak. — O Captain, if you please, sir, I wish you'd speak to 
Master Robert, sir. He’s past my powers. 

Capt.—Well, what's the matter now? 

Sarah, — Matter enough. Why, sir, night after night, when I 
put him to bed, what does he do but get up as soon as I’m out of 
the room, and says he’s orderly-officer for the evening, and goes 
about in his night-shirt and his feet as bare as the floor. 

Caft.—Anything else? * 

Sarak. — Yes, indeed. I wouldn’t mind Aim alone, but then he 
goes to all their beds and wakes up the other young gentleman, 
and Miss Dora, too; and when I speak to him, he gives me all the 
sauce he can lay his tongue to, and says he’s going round the 
guards. The other nightI tried to put him back into his bed, but 
he got away and ran all over the house, poor me hunting him 
everywhere, and not a sign of him till he jumped out from the 
garret-stairs and nearly knocked me down! “I've visited the 
out-posts, Sarah,” says he, “and all’s well.” Then off he goes to 
bed, as bold as brass. 

Capt.—Have you spoken to his mother about it ? 

Sarak.—Y es, sit; and missis spoke to him, and he promised not 
to go round the guards again. 

Capt.—Has he broken his promise? That would pain me indeed. 


Sarak,—What makes you think so? 

Rodert.—Let me tell you. Last night, you know, you could not 
find me when you chased me. Well, I hid in father’s dressing: 
room, and before I could get ont again the key was turned, and 
there I was under arrest all night. I knocked, and called to 
father ; he said, “ We must not speak to a sentry at his post.” 

Sarah.—Just as you said to me. 

Robert.—I know ; and then father left me for the night there, 
saying I could not leave my beat till the guard turned out in the 
morning to relieve me. The lounge was gone, but I wrapped my- 
self up in father’s shawl, hanging on a peg, and got through pretty 
well till day dawned, and father unlocked the door. 

Sarak.—He said he'd see to you. 

Robert.—And so indeed he did. (He goes to the window.) I see 
some boys at our gate, flourishing their sticks about. Please, Sa- 
rah, stay with the children while I run and see what they are 
about. (ROBERT /eaves, and returns soon.) 

Robert.—They are Mummers, they say, practicing for Christmas. 

Dora.—Mummers ? what are they? 

Robert.—Duckie, dear, I'll tell you. They mouth or mumble 
through a play, called the Peace Egg, all about St. George, the 
Dragon, and Our Lady, you know. Mother must get us the book, 
and we'll play it in the parlor and the kitchen, if Sarah will be 
real good, and help us fix the dresses and the other things. 
Will you, Sarah? 

Sarah.—Yes, my boy, if you will say no more about what I told 
your father. 

Robert.—Agreed, But tell me one thing more, Sarah ; who is 
that tall old man, in a great blue cloak, who looks so cross at 
church, and says “ A/mighty and most merciful Father” so much 
louder than every body else? Do you know? 

Sarak.—Perhaps. But little boys mustn’t know everything. 
Robert.—Ah, then, I know you don’t know, for if you did you'd 
tell. You make believe you know, but you don’t, that’s clear 
enough. I must bring you befose a court-martial. 

Sarah.—I know, but I can not tell. If I did, your mother would 
not like it, 

Robert. — Oh, dear, good Sarah, only tell us, and we'll keep it 
secret for you. (He dances about her, and catches her clothes.) 
Sarah.—Do let my dress be; you will pull out all the gathers. 
Listen, while I whisper: as sure as you're alive, boy, that gentle- 
man is your own grandfather. 
Robert. (Lookiug very soberly and steadily at her)-—Why, Sarah, 
what a lie that is! You know we have no grandfather. 
Nicholas.—Oh, Robert! you know mother says we must not say 
to anybody, “ You lie.” ’Tis a very naughty word. 

Robert. — Yes, yes, I forgot. But then, Sarah is telling, — you 
know what 

Sarah.—You wicked boy! Everybody, but you, knows as well 
as I do that the man’s your ma’s own pa, 

Robert.—V'll go ask her. 

Sarah. — Don’t go, love! *Twill only make her angry. Let it 


Sarak.—When I opened the door last night, sir, what should I all be. ’Twas only my nonsense. 


see but Master Robert walking up and down with the carpet-broom 
stuck up in his arm. ‘‘ Who goes there ?” cries he. “ You auda- 
cious boy !” says I ; “ didn’t you promise your mother you'd leave 
off them tricks?” “I’m not going round the guards,” says he, 
“I’m on sentry-duty to-night.” And, say what I would to him, all 
he had for me was, “ You mustn’t speak to a sentry on duty.” 
So says I, “ As sure as I live till morning, I'll go to your father 
about it”; for he pays no more attention to his mother than to 
me; nor to any one else, in fact. 

Capt.— Well, Sarah, let me try my hand with bim. Piease re- 
move the lounge from my dressing-room into our chamber, to- 
night, and I will see to Master Robert. (Sarah leaves.) 

Wife.—The little rogue! and yet how naturally he catches ail the 
ways of our long camp-life, and seems so like a chip of the old 
block! 

Capt—Not me, you mean ? 

Wife. — Nay, my own father, rather; quick as a flash, and as 
set as a post. Heaven save him from himself! 

Capft.—A manly little soldier, that will come out all right at 
roll-call. 

Wife.—God grant it, in His goodness. 

Capt.—Amen, with all my heart, wife and mother dear. 

(Curtain falls.) 


Scenz IL: Zhe Nursery. Enter Ropert, NicHowas, and Dora. 
Robert. — Good-morning, and God bless us all. Mother will 

send Sarah soon with our breakfast, and I will tell you something 

when Sarah comes. 

(SARAH enters with the tray of bowls of bread and milk, ROBERT 
draws the chairs up, and they take their seats.) 


Steir For what we are to receive make us thankful, good 


The Children.—Amen |! ( They cat, while Sarah waits.) 

Robert, (When they are through.)—For these, and all thy favors, 
accept our thanks, O God. 

The Children.—Amen | 


Robert, — Now, Sarah, pray tell me, what have you been saying 
to father about me ? 

Sarah.—You know, well enough. 

Robert, —’Twould not be hard to guess. It must have been 
what I said to you about being a night-sentry. 


Rodert.—Mother will tell whether it is nonsense or not, 
Sarah.—You won’t be mean enough to tell her ? 

Robert. — not mean. You are mean; you tell you know 
what! that you do, Sarah, But then. what's the use of quarrel- 
ing. You want us not to tell this to mother, and we want you to 
get us ready for the Peace Egg. So let us shake hands and go to 
work in good-will together, for Christmas will soon be here, and 
the Mummers must fall in. 

Sarah.—That’s better than fall out. 


Children.—So it is, good Sarah. (Curtain Falls.) 


Scene III.: Zhe parlor. CAPTAIN EARNEST and his wife seated 
before the fire. The room dressed and lighted for Chrisimas Eve. 
The CAPTAIN reads: 


“ And the angel said to the shepherds, ‘ Fear not; for behold I 
bring you tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people’; and 
suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host, praising God and singing, Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth the peace of His good-will to men.” Ah, wife, what 
blessed words those are! 

Wife.—Y es, and yet how hard at times it is for our poor human 
hearts to believe them as we should. 

Capt.—Yes; and that older word by far, “ When my father and 
my mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up.” But here 
come our Mummers. 


(The door opens, and the children enter. 
places,—ROBERT on the 
in the rear.) 


Robert,—Brave sir and lady fair, we are the Mummers, and the 
piece we have the honor to play before you is called the Peace 
Egg. The story is, that a long time ago Saint George fought 
a great fight with the Dragon, and at length vanquished him, and 
so delivered the noble lady whom the Dragon had held in bondage; 
and in this lady’s hand was found the Egg of Peace for all the peo- 
ple. Iam to personate Saint George, our brother Nicholas is the 
Dragon, and our dear little sister is the Lady. And now we begin. 
Listen and look, good friends, all. 

(The Saint and the Dragon contend, and after many blows the Saint 
is victorious, puts chains upon the Drcgon, and leads the lady to 
the front, who bears an egg to cach of the audience. The com- 
pany then sing.) 

“ Glory, in the highest, glory ! 
Glory be to God most high! 


, They bow and take their 
right, NICHOLAS on the left, and Dora 
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Peace on earth, good-will from heaven, 
Reaching far as man is found; 

Souls redeemed and sins forgiven,— 
Loud our golden harps shall sound, 

Christ is born, the great annointed, 


Heaven and earth his praises sing.” 
(Curtain falls.) 


Scene IV: Grandfather's parlor. He is seated before a low fire, 
with the room dimly lighted. 


Grandfather.—Ah, weary hours, how slowly move ye on your 
way and leave the wounded human heart to solitude a prey! ’Tis 
Christmas-tide again. But where, oh where are ail the loved 
ones fled, who shared of old its joys with me? Hark! what song 
is that? —The Mummers; I remember. Listen, they are surely 
coming even my way! O, frosty heart, give way! (He goes to the 
door and calls). Woman, hold there; let them in, I say; the boy 
is right; you are but the servant, and must not choose whom I 
shall see. (Zhe housekeeper enters with the children). 

The Househeeper.—I meant no harm, sir, I’m sure; bat I thought 
you'd never-—— 

Grandfather.—You thought! I’ll do the thinking, if you please. 
Stir the fire, and put fresh fuel on. Let’s have more light, and see 
who these strangers are, (She obeys.) 

Robert (aside).—That must be the voice that says ‘Our Father’ 
so loud at church, and in the entry I saw his great Blue cloak. 
What chance has brought us here? ‘ 

Grandfather.—Well, children, who are you, and what is your 
errand? 

Robert.—We are Mummers, sir; and with your leave will play 
the Peace Egg before you. 


(The househeeper helps them remove their outside clothing. They 
repeat the whole performance, as at home. After the hymn,)— 


Grandfather.—Very good, upon my word. But tell me, good 
St. George, who taught you all this?” 

Robert.—Our mother, sir; and here’s her book. (Hz hands him 
the book.) 

Grandfather.—(Looking at the book, starts as he reads Robert's 
name upon it, and says,—aside.) The brave little fellow, then, 
must be Dora’s boy. Oh, my long-lostDora! (A/oud). But who 
sent you here? Was it your mother’s doings? Speak, and tell 
the truth! 

Robdert.—No, sir; she didn’t send us. She didn’t know we were 
coming. She won't mind our being out, if we get in to supper. 

Nicholas.—Oh, no; she never thought we were going as the 
Mummers to the neighbors, We got through the play in the parlor 
and in the kitchen, and then we said we'll try it in other houses. 
We ran in here to get out of the way of some drunken men in the 
street, and now,— 

Robert.—Good sir, it's 
good-night. 
Grandfather.—Wait a moment. Let your little lady come to 
me. You say your name is Dora, my darling? 

Dora.—Yes, sit; that’s my name, 

Grandfather.—And your mother’ s name is Dora, too? 

The Children.—Oh, yes, sir; that’s her name, too. 
Grandfather.—Well, then, come to your grandfather's arms, my 
dear little ones. Your sister, boys, is the image of my own Dora, 
of old, whose picture you see hanging above my chair. I won't 
say good-night, for I must take my cloak and hat and cane and go 
to see my long-lost Dora before I sleep to-night. 

The Housekeeper.— Wonderful. ( Theyleave. The curtain falls.) 


time for us to go; and we will all bid you 


Sceng V.: Zhe parlor at home. The Captain and his wife before 
the fire. The supper is on the table, and Sarah enters with her 
Christmas cake. 

Capt.—Please call the children, Sarah. 

Sarah (hesitating).—They have not returned; I am sorry, sir. 

Wife (alarmed).—Not returned? What do you mean, Sarah? 

Sarah.—They played their piece to us in the kitchen. It was 
soon over, and then they begged me to get their coats and caps 
ready that they might go amumming among the neighbors. 

Capt.—’Twas very wrong in you to do so. 

Sarah.—Alas! I know it was. Butlet me hurry to the door, 
for I hear them coming. 

(She leaves, and immediately returns with the children and their 
GRANDFATHER.) 

Robert.—Good news, father and mother. 
coming with us. 

The Captain and his Wife.—What do we hear ? 

Grandfather—You see and hear your old father, Dora dear, 
once more. Forgive him all his long forgetfulness and unkind- 
ness, and may our future days be peaceful and pleasant to the end. 
through the grace of our almighty and most merciful Father who 
sent these darlings to my lonely hearth to-night, and brought me 
to my own again. 

Dora ( flinging herself into his arms).—My father, God bless 
you. 

Grand father.—God pity and pardon us all, my dove. 

Capt.— Welcome, truly welcome to. our home, so kindly provided 
for us near your own. 

Robert.—Ah, Sarah, now I beg your pardot for blaming you 
when you said,—' you know what.’ 

Sarah.—Well, didn’t I know? 

Robert.—Indeed, you did. 


Here’s grandfather 


(Curtain falls). 
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Special Correspondence. 


BALTIMORE. 


REFORM IN THE APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. 

Some months since a resolution was offered by Géneral Phelps, 
providing for the transfer of supernumerary teachers from schools 
where they are no longer required to others which need them, in- 
stead of having new appointments made. He asserts that a large 
number of those now employed in our schools are thoroughly in- 
competent; many of them having obtained their positions through 
personal preferences of commissioners. The resolution also pro- 
vides that no one shall be appointed to a position who has not 
served an apprenticeship as substitute, and of whose character and 
capabilities a record has not been furnished to the superintendent, 
by the principal of that school in which she has served. Profes- 
sor Shepherd states that he has no special desire to have exclusive 
power in selecting teachers, but he is ambitious to elevate Ameri- 
can scholarships, He does not think the examinationsa sufficient 
test, even of scholarly ability, not to mention other attributes 
which the true teacher should possess. He deplores the fact that 
there is no normal school in the Baltimore city public-school sys- 
tem, except a Saturday class, which he deems altogether inade- 
quate. At the last meeting of our school board, this subject of re- 
form in the appointment of teachers was discussed, voted upon, 
and lost, by thirteen nays against seven yeas. 

EVENING SCHOOLS, 

Last Tuesday this subject was discussed for the third time dur- 
ing the present school year ; at two previous meetings their open- 
ing was voted against by a majority of the members. One gentle. 
man called them an expensive farce, producing no good results; 
another ridiculed them, because he saw, at one of them, an old 
woman trying to spell with her book upside down; another said 
that Andrew Johnson, president of the United States, received a// 
his education at an evening school; so the resolution to lay 
evening schools on the table was lost, by fifteen nays to five yeas. 
Four white and four colored are to be opened at once. 

CHANGE OF POSITION, 

At the Board meeting of Nov. 6, Miss Mary W. Storke was ap- 
pointed principal of male primary school, No. 9, in place of Miss 
Marietta Barrickman, who was dismissed for alleged violation of 
the rules of order. Miss Storke has been removed from the prin- 
cipalship of female grammar school No. 15, which position she 
had filled during 17 years without censure. Why she should now 
hold a position at $696 per annum, after having so long proved 
herself worthy of $900, is a matter into which other teachers deem 
it prudent not to inquire too closely, lest they find shemselves “ cast 
abandoned on the world’s wide stage, and doomed in scanty pov- 
erty to roam :” in other words, lest they be “dropped” by their 
local committees. 

. THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 

This branch of education seems doomed to meet with small 
favor in the common schools of this city, At one time “ Newell 
and Creery’s Catechism of United States History,” was a grammar- 
school study. Why it was discontinued, I never clearly under- 
stood. Not long since, I asked two pupils of the “ highest class,” 
when, how, and by whom this vast country was discovered? 
neither of them knew it had ever been wu#discovered. The “ His- 
tory of Maryland,” also, was used some years ago, for a time, and 
discarded. It is at present read twice a week, in the first class 
only, The majority of parents and teachers do not seem to at- 
tach sufficient importance to historical knowledge in general. 

THE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Baltimore Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held last Saturday afternoon, at Baltimore City Col- 
lege: Professor Hollinghead, of Western Female High School, 
in the chair, The usual lecture, and literary and musical exercises 
were omitted, and a report recommending the organization of an 
entirely new society upon a beneficial basis was, after considerable 
discussion, accepted by the members present ; or, by such portion 
of them as took sufficient interest in the subject to make themselves 
acquainted with its meaning. This Association, which was founded 
in 1861 by some of our oldest and ablest teachers, many of whom 
are now enjoying their “last vacation,” while “their works do 
follow them,” has had, to our “regret, remorse, and shame,” only 
a sickly, struggling existence, despite the noble and persistent 
efforts of a few that a/ways put their “shoulder to the wheel.” 
Let us hope that a better fate may be in store for our “ new society,” 
and that it may prove in every sense “ beneficial.” 

‘ CENTENNIAL TESTIMONIAL. 

A bronze medal and certificate have been transmitted to our 
School Board by the director general of the Centennial Exposition, 
in acknowledgement of excellent work done by Baltimore pupils. 

Baltimore, Nov. 14, 1877. M, C, 


CINCINNATI. 
THE MONTHLY CONFERENCE OF PRINCIPALS, 

At 9:30 this morning, the principals of the district, intermediate, 
colored, and normal schools, met for their usual monthly confer- 
ence with the superintendent of public instruction, John B, Peaslee, 
Esq. After deciding a few questions of merely technical moment, 
Mr. Peaslee called the attention of the meeting to the propriety 
and even the necessity, of promoting a more general and also a 
more definite knowledge among pupils of practical politeness,— 


especially in the matter of keeping to the right in passing persons 
in public, the choosing of the right-hand crossing at the intersec- 
tion of streets, and the deference on the part of males to the rights 
and conveniences of the opposite sex. He furthermore enjoined 
the constant maintenance of those nice regulations,—the having good 
slates, long, sharp pencils, sponges, and slate-rags, and rulers, — 
which had contributed so materially to the proud display of the 
schools of Cincinnati at the late Centennial Exhibition, and argued 
that habits of cleanliness and neatness were in themselves moral 
achievements. 

Immediately upon the close of the superintendent's meeting, 

THE PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION 
was called to order by the president, Mr. Highlands, principal of 
the 17th district school. After brief preliminaries, the special order 
of the day,—a proposition to abolish the study of drawing from the 
lowest four grades of the district schools, thereby restricting it to 
a single grade, the highest,—was taken up. 

Mr. Doerner, of the 23d district school, the author of the prop- 
osition, opened the discussion with a paper, wherein, after conced- 
ing to the subject of drawing all the importance, both practical and 
zsthetical, that is claimed for it, he held that it was begun at too 
early an age,—six years,—in our schools. He cited authorities to 
show that in Germany this study was not undertaken before the 
pupils were ten years of age; and claimed that the / «stances of 
pupils who, without any previous training, enter our more advanced 
grades, and in a very short time attain a respectable standing in 
this study, demonstrate that much of the time now devoted to 
drawing in the lower grades is time wasted, and that results equally 
good with the present ones could be secured by the earnest efforts 
of a single year, — the last of the district-school course. 

Mr. Bode, of the 13th district, took issue with the first speaker 
respecting his statement of the age at which the pupils in the 
schools of Germany commenced drawing, and claimed that having 
passed through these schools himself, he was good authority for 
stating that the pupils were initiated into this study at six years of 
age. He pleaded strongly for the many practical advantages and 
for the zstheical culture accruing from this study, and held that 
the superiority in grace, in lightness, and in general availability of 
the manufactured products of France over those of England, and 
especially over those of Germany, as shown at the late Centennial 
Exhibition, was due largely to the fact that the study of drawing 
had been much more generously and sedulously cultivated in France 
than in the latter countries. He favored the bestowal of increased 


time and labor upon the subject, rather than any abridgment of 
interest. 


Mr. Raschig, of the roth district, followed. He contended that 
the present results obtained in drawing in these lower grades were 
in no reasonable keeping with the heavy expenditure of time, and 
of mental and physical energy involved. The citation of German 
schools could have but little weight either way, for our circum- 
stances were manifestly different. Cincinnati stood almost alone in 
her extensive bi-lingual system of schools; and owing to the vicious 
habits of speech acquired by the children at home, where in a vast 
majority of instances the members of the family were unable to 
speak either English or German correctly, and the consequent 
necessity the teacher was under to undo all the child’s ante-school 
acquirements, the time now allotted to language was utterly inad- 
equate. He therefore favored applying the time now devoted to 
drawing to the more essential branches of reading, grammar, com- 
position, and orthography, in both the English and German de- 
partments. 

Mr. Royse, of the 6th district, called attention to an article in 
the November number of the Popular Science Monthly, on the 
“ Effects of Study on the Eyesight,” wherein, among a number of 
statistical facts presented, it was stated as the result of an extensive 
examination in the schools of Breslau that, whereas only 4 per 
cent. of the children just entering school were near-sighted, the 
number increased rapidly each year, until at the end of the four- 
teenth school year, 636 per cent. of pupils were near-sighted ; 
and suggested that the close visual application, inseparable from 
the study of drawing, was largely conducive to this impairment of 


eye-sight. He thought, however, that the proposed change was}. 


too sweeping, and offered an amendment to restrict the proposed 
abolition to grades H and G, the lowest two, The amendment 
was not seconded. 

Mr, Sands, of the 4th intermediate school, held that drawing, as 
now taught in the grade in question, was not only not profitable, 
but was painfully irksome and distasteful, both to pupils and teach- 
ers; and submitted that, inasmnch as children generally do not 
withdraw from the schools before the age of 13 or 14, all practical 
ends could be subserved by commencing drawing where the reso- 
lution proposed, namely, at the roth year of age. 

Mr. Forbriger, Superintendent of Drawing, expressed no small 
surprise that, after nine years of years of successful operation, as 
he regarded it, the study of drawing should be assailed with such 
aradical measure as that now before the meeting. As to the 
present system, he declared that all authority on the subject agreed 
that the drawing of geometrical elements and forms lies at the 
foundation of the art; that since the attention of advanced stu- 
dents could not be successfully enlisted in these elementary steps, 
they must be taken with pupils of earlier years; that since his 
business as superintendent took him throughout all the schools, 
he was better posted as to the feeling on the subject of drawing 
than any one else could be, and that it was his belief that only a 


very small minority of teachers and pupils were dissatisfied with 
the branch. With regard to its damaging the eyesight, he thought 
this was due mainly to the inadequate provision of many of the 
school-rooms for admission of light and pure air, and for a proper 
arrangement of seats ; also, in a measure, to the inexperience or 
negligence of teachers in not making the best use of the facilities 
at hand. He hoped the subject would receive a full considera- 
tion before any action, looking to a change of present arrange- 
ments, was taken. 

Further discussion was then postponed until the next meeting 
of the Association, N. K. R. 

Cincinnati, O , Nov. 10, 1877. 


Educational Intelligence. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A special meeting of the Department of Superintendence, Na- 
tional Educational Association, will be held in the lecture-room of 
the Congregational church, Washington, D. C., commencing on 
Tuesday, Dec. 11, and continuing two or three days. 

Important business will be transacted concerning measures for 
strengthening the National Bureau of Education, the establish- 
ment ofa National Educational Museum, the proper representation 
of the educational interests of the country at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, the appropriation of the proceeds of the public lands to 
school purposes, and others equally important. 

Papers are expected to be read by Hon. John Eaton, Commi8- 
sioner of Education; President J. D. Runkle, of Massachusetts ; 
Hon, William H. Roffner, of Virginia; Hon. James H. Smart, of 
Indiana; Hon. William S. Thompson, of South Carolina, and 
others. Leading officers of the government, and members of Con- 
gress interested in education, have been invited to take part in the 
deliberations of the department. 

No more important educational meeting has ever been called 
together in the United States, and it is hoped that every State in 
the Union will be represented by its leading school officers. A 
full programme of exercises will be issued as soon as it can be pre- 
pared. 

The rates for boarding, at the Ebbitt House, to members of de- 
partments, will be $2.50 per day. 

James P. WICKERSHAM, President. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Nov, 12.1877. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 


The closing institute for the fall of 1877 was held for four days 
of last week, at Harwichport, Barnstable Co., Mass. Nearly all the 
towns upon the Cape were represented, 140 teachers being present 
to represent the 171 schools of the county. Many of the school 
committees were also present. The corps of teachers was the 
same essentially as at the previous institutes: the Secretary of the 
Board presenting the philosophy and principles of teaching; the 
Agents of the Board, arithmetic, book-keeping, reading, penman- 
ship, and school management; Miss Carver, geography and his- 
tory; Mrs. Diller, mineralogy and geology ; Mr. Boyden, grammar 
and zodlogy; and Professor Holt, vocal music. Lectures were 
given jby Secretary Dickinson, Agents Hubbard and Professor 
Smith, and W. 1. Marshall. Resolutions were adopted recognizing 
the value of the labors of Secretary Dickinson and his assistants 
and of Messrs. Walton and Hubbard, Agents of the Board ; also of 
thanks to the people of Harwich for hospitalities, The attendance 
at all the institutes has been large this fall, this being the smallest ; 
the entire number of names registered reaching from 1,800 to 2,000. 
What has apparently contributed to increase the attendance upon 
the institutes, is the publication and free distribution of pro- 
grammes, and in some instances, the holding of committee meet- 
ings in the vicinity of the institutes. The institutes have been 
characterized by a pretty nearly uniform seclusion of exercises for 
mere public entertainment. They have generally been illustrative 
of the teaching of the common-school branches by the object and 


oral methods. * 


— The Maine State Teachers’ Association will hold its next an- 
nual meeting at Lewiston, Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 26 and 
27. Rev. Mr. Mayo will lecture on “The Parents and the 
Schools,” on the evening of the 26th. 

— Miss Mary E, Bosworth, a most successful teacher at Am- 
herst, N. H., has accepted a position in the Malden (Mass.) public 
schools. She has had a most enviable record as a teacher for the 
last four years in New Hampshire. 


— The Massachusetts Society for the prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals, having been enabled by friends to do so, offers two prizes, 
of fifty dollars each, to the two scholars in the Massachusetts public 
schools who shall do most in their respective schools and neigh- 
borhoods, during the present school year, for the merciful treat- 
ment of animals, Teachers who are interested in the matter, will 
receive from George T. Angell, Esq., Boston, copies of Ous Dumb 
Animals for distribution among their pupils, provided they will 
send with their order money to pay the postage of the papers to 
their address, The school year will end when the summer vaca- 
tion of 1878 shall begin. The names of the judges will be made 
known hereafter. 

— The Boston Pilot advises the directors of Catholic institutions 
to investigate the kindergarten method of education for young 


children, It says: “The system only needs investigation to show 
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the advisability of its adoption. The schools taught by our various 
religious orders could have an extraordinary advantage in this 
field. The kindergarten system will assuredly take the place of 
the present defective literary plan; and just as surely can our 
Catholic schools, by the development of teaching among the Sis- 
ters, become the best kindergartens in the country. 

— Mr. W. E. Buck, superintendent of the Manchester (N. H.) 
schools, has been appointed supervisor of the Normal School. 

— Pembroke Academy (N. H.) has 66 pupils, and Miller Insti- 
tute about the same number. 

— Connecticut,—The effort to take children under 14 years of age 
from the factories in New Haven, and place them at school, ac 
cording to law, is being prosecuted with some degree of vigor by 
the educational authorities. The proprietors of factories assist in 
the work themselves, but in some cases their contractors are not 
quite forward enough in the matter. There are, we are pleased to 
be able to say, but few children at work in the factories here in 
non-compliance with law. Some of these few cases, however, 
present a phase of hardship,—children working for their widowed 
mothers, and earning every week a few dollars to assist in defray- 
ing household expenses, To take these props away is the stern 
duty of the law, and the operation causes considerable suffering. 
At the next meeting of the board of education, a report will be 
made upon this phase of the school law-——Palladium. 

— Miss Florence Moulton leaves the Dover (N. H.) High 
School, for a position in the Chelsea (Mass.) High School. 

— William D. Pratt (Yale, ’77, S.S. S.), of Elmira, N. Y., has 
given to the Peabody Museum, New Haven, Conn., a large fossil 
tree-trunk, from the coal mines at Amot, four miles from Bloss- 
burg, Pa. It was found three-fourths of a mile from the entrance 
to the mine, and 229 feet below the surface. The tree-trunk is 
twenty-six inches in diameter, and the spreading of the roots at 
the base increases the diameter of the specimen at that point to 
seven or eight feet. 

— Two senators recently elected in Massachusetts are Rock- 
ingham (N. H.) county boys, and Dartmouth graduates,—George 
W. Cate, formerly of Exeter, and A. A. Palmer, an emigrant 
from Candia. 

— The Report of the United States Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture for 1876, devotes forty pages to the progress of industrial edu- 
cation in this country. It gives an account of the agricultural and 
mechanical colleges of thirty-six States, in which there are now 
thirty-nine institutes of an industrial character. All these colleges 
are in operation, with a teaching force of four hundred and seventy- 
three professors and assistants, who are teaching more than four 
thousand two hundred students. The largest average price obtained 
per acre for the congressional land grant by any State was $8.38 
by Michigan, and the smallest, $2.20 by Iowa. Thirty-four of the 
colleges have farms which contain 15,418 acres, and are cultivated 
with varied success; several of them have fine college buildings, 
The reports of the entomologist, chemist, botanist, and micro- 
scopist, are valuable to those interested in these departments of 


study, 
oe Reformatory Prison for Women in Sherborn, Mass., is 


now open, and has for*the superintendent Mrs. E. C. Atkinson, 
formerly of Boston, and more recently associated with Gen. Arm- 
strong at Hampton. The assistants are all chosen with reference 
to their fitness for the work. The plan of administration is that 
of progressive stages, increased privileges and freedom being 
granted as the prisoners advance from grade to grade. The group 
of buildings is designed with reference to this method, which has 
been found successful in the best prisons in England, and in that 
conducted on the Crofton system in Ireland. There are relatively 
but few cells. The rooms are light and cheerful, each having an 
ample window. There are work-rooms, a school-room, and a 
pleasant, well-furnished chapel. Industrial employment, educa. 
tion, and the application of the truths of religion will each have its 
place. The only institution of the kind in this country other than 
this, is at Indianapolis. It stands above the prison at Indianap- 
olis, being also a reformatory for girls like that at Lancaster. 

— Commissioner Stockwell, of K. L, held successful teachers’ 
institutes at Peacedale and Scituate. In each place he was as- 
sisted by Professor Greene, Principal Greenough, Miss Gardner, 
Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, and others. The subjects discussed were 
practical to the schools and to the needs of the people. 

— In Connecticut there is a provision in the school laws of 1872 
which requires the school visitors of a town proposing to change 
text books, to notify the school visitors of adjoining towns. By it, 
it is claimed that more care, precaution, time, deliberation, and in- 
telligence a1 given by town boards to the selection of text-books. 

— The report comes to us that South Carolina schools are to 
be closed the remainder of the year for want of funds. We hope 
not. The credit of the State should be good enough to raise 
money for education. 

— The competitive examinations of the Inter-collegiate Literary 
Association were held in New York last Thursday. The exam- 
iners are prominent men in the educational and literary world; 

their decision will not be announced until January, when the prises 
are to be awarded. Richard E. Day,’77, and Charles H. Eggleston, 
78, represent Wesleyan University, Ct. the former in philos- 
ophy, the latter in Greek. 

— Referring to the debated question of the health of female stu 
dents in the University of Wisconsin, Zhe Journal of Education ot 

that State says that they have not at all suffered from their hard 


work, and concludes with these statements: (1) During the exper- 
iment of coéducation in the University, thus far, absences from 
recitations on account of sickness have been relatively less fre- 
quent with the girls than with the boys. (2) The present health 
of the alumnz of the University compares favorably with that of 
their male classmates. 

— Rev. J. F. Stewart is president of a successful normal col- 
lege at Evans, Colorado. He has six assistants. 

— Misses Hughes, Hurd, and Squires, lady teachers in the 
public schools of Leland, Ill., went together to the polls, Nov. 7, 
and insisted upon casting their votes for school commissioner, 
their argument being that if a woman was intelligent enough and 
had a right to bea school commissioner, they ought to be allowed 
to express a choice in the matter. 

— Minnesotais supposed to have about 7000 lakes. This beats 
the English lake country, literally, all hollow. ‘‘ We are seven” 
thousand, they can say. It wouldn’t take a very large American 
lake to swallow up those sweet English concerns, marvelous as 
they are in sentiment and in song 

— Miss Ida Brooks, daughter of the late Rev. Joseph Brooks is 
president of the Arkansas State Teachers’ Association. 

— Six students in American colleges have committed suicide 
within the past six months. 

— Each religious denomination in New York city is entitled to 
send to Columbia College, free of tuition charge, one young man 
who is preparing for the ministry. Several associations in the city 
have the privilege of sending two each. 

— There are more than twenty college corporations in Iowa 
alone, legally entitled to confer all literary and theological degrees. 
Most of them have no endowment, and all are only amenable for 
their literary crimes to no court but their own. 


New Publications. 


An OUTLINE oF GENERAL History. For the use of Schools. 
By M. E. Thalheimer. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati 
and New York. 

Miss Thalheimer has rendered very valuable aid to teachers and 
scholars in the preparation of the Manuals of Ancient, Medieval, 
and Modern History, and the History of England. They have 
been found useful as books of reference as well as study, but are 
too large for the ordinary student in our schools, whose time for 
the study of general history is quite limited. The author has pre- 
pared this volume to meet the wants of such, and those who are 
acquainted with her other works need no commendations of ours 
of her ability to prepare the present volume, and her previous 
labors have given her a better preparation to execute this difficult 
task successfully. 

The most important element in a condensed summary of history 
is its analysis and classification of events, their natural sequences, 
causes, and effects. Add to this, historic accuracy in statement, 
and vigor in style, and you have made a work worthy of general 
regard. The author has made these points specially prominent. 
One feature of great value is the reference to authorities at the end 
of each chapter, thus enabling teachers and pupils to obtain a 
fuller narrative than this work can give. The maps, which are 
models of beauty as well as of accuracy in details, have been 
prepared with much expense of time and labor by the pub. 
lishers ; and the drawings which illustrate the book, some of which 
are very beautiful, are from the pencil of Mr. H. H. Farney. The 
paper and type are all that can be desired, and the work will give 
interest and enjoyment to the study and review of history. 


LA PARNASSE FRANGAIS; A Book of French Poetry, from A. D. 
1550 tothe Present Time. Selected by James Parton. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co; 1877. 12mo., pp. 515. Price, $2 00. 

The poetry of a language is richer than its prose in the elements 
of spiritual wealth, culture, and refinement. Hence those who 
would commune with the best thoughts of the best men of the 
world will find in poetry a never-failing supply. If true of all 
languages, these facts are especially applicable to the poems of 
French literature. The French spirit, as well as character, seeks 
its highest expression in rhythmic verse. Its fullness of life and 
its boundless exuberance of fancy finds natural expression in song. 
Mr. Parton has gathered up in this volume the select poems of 
French authors, from the days of Malherbe, “the father of French 
versification,” since whose time the process of development has 
been slow. The French of this volume is almost the French of 
to-day, and while it presents no extraordinary difficulties as a rich 
vocabulary, it contains many new and ingenious constructions. 
This is the most valuable collection of French poems that has 
ever been made in America, containing the writings of such authors 
as Sainte-Beuve, Lamartine, Beranger, Victor Hugo, Musset, Gau- 
tier, Ronsard, Chenier, Lebrun, Coppee, Voltaire, Lemoyne, Rous- 
seau, Baudelaire, Pyron, Autran, Malherbe, Ratisbonne, and others, 

The author congratulates intelligent persons upon possessing 
this book, and we agree with him, that it is a book to be studied 
and not lightly read; and the poems of the French language 
especially enable us to understand and enjoy our own more per- 
fectly. At the end of the work the author has placed a list of the 
poets represented in the volume, and a short account of their lives. 
The date of each poem, so far as could be ascertained, has been 
published. The author has been careful to exclude from the col- 
lection all pieces which judicious parents would not have their 
children read, and the best French authors may be translated into 


English without offending good taste. It is an interesting fact, 
that English and American poetry are better read by the French 
than is the French by English readers; the time, however, seems 
to have come when American thoughts may be enriched as well as 
quickened by the culture and scholarship of French authors, and 
the book before us will serve a valuable purpose in introducing 
such literature to this great circle of readers. 


Monpay Cuats, By C.A. Sainte-Beuve, With an Introductory 
Essay on his Life and Writings, by William Matthews, LL.D. 
Price, $2.00. Chicago: S. C, Griggs. 

These essays, selected from “ Causeries de Lundi,” by Sainte- 
Beuve, are among the most extraordinary of literary productions. 
The author, as a critic and essayist, achieved a place second to 
none in his class and age, and his writings are the best authority 
in European literary circles. His biographical essays exhibit great 
knowledge, a clear judgment, and a keen taste; and, in point of 
literary execution, have challenged the admiration of all competent 
judges. Says the Zdinburgh Review : “Such admirable essays, in 
so small a compass, are nowhere else to be found. They are 
miniatures of the most excellent workmanship.” And the Vis. 
count D’Haussonville says of him: “ Public opinion has slowly 
become accustomed to consider him as the first critic of our time.” 
Prof. Mathews has placed the American reading public under an 
increased debt of obligation to him, for his review of the life of 
this eminent French critic, and the essays, which are so ably and 
elegantly translated. The present volume contains essays on 
Fenelon, Bossuett, Massillon, Pascal, Rousseau, Madame Geoffrin, 
Joubert, Guizot, the Abbe Gallani, Frederic the Great. The 
publishers, as with their other works, have spared neither labor 
nor money in making a beautiful as well as a valuable book. 
The paper, type, printing, and binding are all that the most 
fastidious could desire, and the imfrimatur of the Riverside Press 
is always a sure guarantee of excellent work. 


METRIC MANUAL; or, Suggestions for Teaching the Decimal 
System of Measures and Weights, — with Exercises and Prob- 
lems. By Henry E, Sawyer, A.M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Middletown, Conn. Boston: American Metric Bureau, 1877. 


This little pamphlet of 64 pages is just the thing that teachers 
and scholars want. We do not see how the subject could be 
better presented in its simplicity and directness. Besides full ex- 
planations, it contains a large variety of examples for practice, 
and should be in the hands of both scholars and teachers. 


Lire or EpwIn Forrest; with Personal Recollections and Re- 
miniscences. By Colley Cibber. Steel plate, lifelike portrait 
of Edwin Forrest, with autograph. ol, 10 of “ Peterson’s 
Dollar Series.” 

This life of the great tragedian is the work of a personal friend 
of fifty years’ standing, and familar with his entire life. The con- 
fidential relations held by the author to Forrest gave him special 
opportunities to give to the world, what always interests readers 
of biography, those reminiscences and personal recollections 
which would enable them to see the man in his daily life. Mr. 
Rees has reproduced many anecdotes and interesting incidents 
which appeared in one of the Philadelphia papers, in articles pre- 
pared by him, and which form the basis of this interesting volume. 
The portrait in steel of Forrest, from the last picture ever taken of 
him, is excellent. Like the other volumes of “ Peterson’s Dollar 
Series,” it is attractively published. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— G. P, Putnam’s Sons announce that they will have ready in a 

few weeks a new edition of “ Godwin’s Cyclopzdia of Biography,” 
considerably enlarged, and brought down to August, 1877. It will 
now form a handsome octavo volume of 1100 pages, and will be 
issued uniform in style with the new edition of the “World’s 
Progress.” They will also hereafter issue, uniform with their 
edition of “ Nystrom’s Steam Engineering,” “ Nystrom’s Elements 
of Mechanics,” heretofore published by Messrs. Porter & Coates 
They have just issued a new edition of Hope’s “ Manual of Sor. 
rento and Inlaid- Work,” in cheap paper form. 
— Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe will begin a serial story, “Our 
Folks at Poganuc,” in the Christian Union (New York) this 
month. It is said that this story is one of Mrs. Stowe’s admirable 
pictures of New-England country life, dramatic, pictorial, pathetic, 
and full of that mysterious life-principle which is the first condition 
of the highest art in every form of literature. 

— J. B. Lippincott & Co. are to publish in this country the new 
Chapman & Hall cheap edition of Thackeray. It will be in 
twenty-four crown octavo volumes, illustrated. The: demand for 
Pierce’s “ Memoir of Sumner” exhausted two editions before its 
publication. 

— The Rev. H. N. Hudson, the well-known Shakespearian 
scholar, is editing a “ Classical English Reader,” for publication 
by Ginn & Heath, Boston. It will contain about two hundred se- 
lections from the best writers, in the choice of which Mr. Hud- 
son’s rare critical abilities will stand him in good stead. 

— A new book which Lee & Shepard have in press purports to 
give a picture of life in the Valley of the Euphrates before the 
flood. Japhet is one of the characters, and the fallen angels, Lu- 
eifer and Hesperus, in the guise of youths of the period, are others. 
“ Seola”’ is the name of the book ; the author’s name is not given. 

— Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s “ Being a Boy,” now nearly 


ready at James R. Osgood & Co.’s, promises to be one of his 
most characteristic books, 
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Letter from Rev. R. A. Paterson, 
(President of Binghamton College.) 


To Mrs. M. G. Brown, 
President of Metaphysical Univ., 5: Bond St., N. Y. 

Dear Madam,—I have wanted for nearly four 
years to thank you for what you have done for me 
and my family, through your medicine, known as 
the Metaphysical Discovery. At first I opposed 
its use, and really got tired and disgusted with 
the everlasting “ bottles” by my wife’s bedside, 
and especially the pamphlets, in their forced con- 
nexion with Bible verses, as it then seemed to me. 
But my ingratitude since has eclipsed my disgust, 
for, years ago, I ought to have acknowledged that 
you have built up a household from utter ruin 
and dilapidation, It is well known in churches 
where I have been pastor, that I have done every 
thing that medicine could do, beside trying St. Paul, 
the Pacific coast, etc., to bring to my wife the 
strength of former years; but in vain. How 
great our joy, then, when I at last watched morn- 
ing by morning the surrender of her Cough, the 
return of her satural pulse, and (far more won- 
derful) of her natural Voice and Vigor. About 
that time, (or shortly after,) I was the victim my- 
self of Chronic Dyspepsia, and a loathsome Ca- 
tarrh, which finally led to incurable Sleepless- 
ness. The Horrors of those fwo yeasr! Who 
can describe them! I was ever dying, and never 
dead. 

It seemed as if my Lungs, Stomach, and Liver 
had been Acated, hammered together into a mass, 
and held in a vice. It seemed as though God 
had made me to show my family and friends what 
a Statue of Pain and Torment He could hold 
together, and call it a man. 
“ Would God it were morning,” and then in the 
morning, “ Would God it were evening.” I 
prayed God, and tried to get my wife to pray, that 
the Wreck would sink. I did not, and could not, 
offer a prayer in my family for over a year. To 
ME (oh, fearful year!) there was no God, and all 
my pet passages of the Bible changed from sing- 
ing-birds to dead ones. I was trying the “ Dis- 
covery ” at times, but though I bad faith for Mrs. 
P., Lhad no faith and no ambition for my own case. 
My wife—strong-willed from her experience of the 
“ Discovery ”—worked at me just enough to keep 
its influence upon me, but not enough to awaken 
a repugnance which I had for the mecessary treat- 
ment, God, who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, shined at last into my heart—a 
little glow-worm spark—then a little more, till the 
morning came. And what a morning! It was 
anew birth. My own voice arrested me. I was 
singing an old-time song—I had not sung for 
eighteen months. You ask me “how I felt at 
first?” I can’t tell you. Very frequently after 
my treatment I would begin to sTRETCH and 
STRETCH, till every fibre and nerve of my body 
were SPURRED INTO LIF£. This was always 
agrecable, and incomparably superior to any 
‘Health Lift;” and it was the first sensation I 
had, that gave me reason to believe that your 
medicine had a power that was reaching me. My 
wife’s difficulty was Pulmonary. Mine was a 
whole crew of ailments, My body was mobbed 
and mortgaged, and the very ground for faith was 
gone, You knew nothing of that, or about me, 
but God was using you to spare life, and bring 
back the song of birds to the wintry heart and 
home. Then, after the stretching, the Mucous 
would start, a sense of cleanness in my throat, and 


head, and stomach would follow, as though I had 
been swept and dusted. DELIGHTFUL SLEEP 
would follow, and the next mofhing found my 
Appetite Aurrying up my Toilet. Your Scatp, 
and Eve and Ear medicine seemed to fight me.— 
Every time, a war would commence,—something 
drove my BLoop from its stagnant dens, whisked 
LIFE and FORCE into it; sent it bounding through 
its neglected paths, and gave me, finally, a sense of 
POWER that I never fad, even at twenty-five. 
And now there is, to me, a glow and a glory in 
Fe gs existence, which makes me stop and thank 
God,,in the middle of my work, at times, when 
I think of the past. 

“How did I get faith to go on?" Why, by 
WATCHING RESULTS, I noticed myself no longer 
looking down into the floor. There was the dog 
and the cat, and I found myself noticing them. 
I would say “ The bread tastes good.” I began 
to see people as they would pass the window. I 
would stay in the room, instead of bolting out, 
when friends came to see me. I began to speak 
im my family of family matters. I was touching 
the land, again. This was «all new, etc., etc. 
Then I noticed a REGULARITY in my bodily habits 


I said at night, | by 
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and affetites. It came back to me that I had a 
stomach, tastes, and preferences. In fact, I was 
re-introduced to myself again, in all the depart- 
ments of my bei 

And what did it all? Who? The kind and 
good God. By what? The fersistent application 
of your medicine—THE METAPHYSICAL Discov- 
ERY. Jt took two wills to keep on—my wife’s and 
my own. I only regret that these years have 
passed, and I have given you no kind of an idea 
of what the Lord has made you the instrument of 
doing for my family, Life is beautiful to me now. 
I think the world ought to know what you can 
do for them. I think you have hidden your light 
under a bushel. I only heard of your Discov- 
ERY by the merest accident, and now I know of 
two score of friends, ministers and others, who 
have been placed by your medicine beyond disease. 
To them, as to myself for years, you are only a 
name, a kind of myth ; but you will not care, since 
i work is being done. I have told everybody 

meet, and everybody who has known me knows 
what I was, and what J am. The preaching I 
have done every day and night in revival work, 
the place I am now able to fill, and the work I am 
now able joyously to do, are facts, Yours be the 
benefit ot them, Ever gratefully, 

R. A. PATERSON, 
Dean College, Binghamton, N. Y. Dec. 18, 1876. 


Send ten cents to the UNIVERSITY, 51 
BonD STREET, New York, for Mrs, M. &. 
Brown’s METAPHYSICAL PAMPHLET of 94 pages. 
It is fet up in superior style, and full of most 
valuable knowledge. 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS, 


For Schools, Lawyers, and Merchants. 


Caution.—Beware of worthless imitations. Every pen 
is stamped Perry &-Co, 4 

A Sample Card, containing leading styles of Pens, sent 
mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
PERRY & CO., London. 
Branch House: 112 and 114 William Street, New York. 


The “ Portable Book- Holder,” 


The most convenient article in the 
market for holding a book. 
Clergymen, Students, Lawyers, 
and everybody else will purchase 
one when they are made acquainted 
- with its merits. 
Agents Wanted everywhere. 
Send for a Descriptive Circular. 
F. P. LITTLE, Manvfr., 
P. O. Box 275. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers of 
School Furniture. Kin- 
dergarten Gifts accurately 
made. Noiseless Drawing 
Slates with Book, new and 
very attractive, containing 
200 artistic designs for little 
folks. 65 varieties Glo 
best extant. Webb's Schoo 
and Family Cards and Pic- 
make 
all articles we advertise. 

Extended. (#~ Send for Illustrated 
Price Lists;—also of new 
Blackboard Stretcher, —a 


perfect thing and cheap. 


ANDREWS 


STREGHER 


= 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Every Teacher and Student of English 
Literature needs Them. 


Qutines for the Study of the Engish Classic, 


A Series of Practical Articles Contributed 
to THE JouRNAL by A. F, Blaisdell. 


L, IL. Sotto (2 — Jan. 15, and Feb. 19, 1876. 
lilt. Gray; Nov. 23, 1 ’ 
IV., V. Shakespeare (2 articles); Dec. 23, 1876, and 
Feb. 8, 1877. 

VI. Addison: March 
VIL. Burne 1877. 
Longfellow ; June 7, 1577- 

IX. Proposed Course 1 nglish Literature ; 
July 12, 1877. 
X. Text-Books in English Literature; Aug. 
XI 27, 1877 
XII. Outlines 5 ~- the Study of the ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice”; Oct. 25, 1877. 
A few numbers of Tue JouRNAL, containing these articles, 
can be had at our office. P: 


1877. 


T. W. BICKNELL, 


140 16 Hawley St., Buston. 


TEACHER, for November, 


Is Now Ready. 


Terms: $1.00 a year, in advance; single copies, 15 cents. 
Ten numbers constitute a year. Remittances by Dri 
Postal Order, or Registered Letter, at the Publisher’s risk. 
T. W. BICKNELL, Pudlisher. 


145 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


best C73 Schools in Boston. Address 
in NNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. 
or Tuompson, Browm & Co., 23 Hawley 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Gillott’ s, descriptive name 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, ° 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


9x John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRYHOE, Sele Agent. 


‘THE MAGAZINE OF MAGAZINES,'—PAila. Press. 
¥ THE MOST EMINENT liv- 
ing authors, such as Rt. Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Prof. Max 


. A. Proctor, 
Prof. Huxley, Jas. A. Froude, 
Edward A. Freeman, Frances 
Power Cobbé, D. Mackenzie 
Wallace, The Duke of Argyll, 
Mrs. Mulock, William Black, 
Jean Ingelow, Mise Thacke- 
ray, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Alex- 
ander, Geo. McDenald, Mat- 
thew Arnold, W. W. Story, 
Turguenief, Auerbach, Ruskin, yson, 
Browning, and many others, are represented in the 


“Littell’s Living Age. 


Tue Livinc Ace has been published over thirty-three 
years, with the continued commendation of the best men of 
the country, and with increasing success. 

A Weekly Magazine of 64 pages, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a satisfactory completeness attempted by 
no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, 
Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literatur. 

In 1878, the productions of the Le ‘ng Forei 
Authors will be presented in its pas: ,—embracing 
choicest Serial and Short Stories, and an amount 


UNAPPROACHED BY ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific 
matter of the day, from the pens of the foremost Essayists, 
Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors above-named 
and many others, representing every department of 
Knowledge and Progress. 

The importance of THe Livine Acs to every American 
reader, as the only satisfactory, fresh, and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispensable current literature,—indis- 
pensable because it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 
OPINIONS. 

“Tue Livinc AGe affords the best, the cheapest, and 
most convenient means of keeping abreast of the progress of 
thought in all its phases.” —PAiladelphia North American. 

“*In it we find the best productions of the best writers 
upon all subjects ready to our hand’’—PAda. /nguirer. 

Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the day.” 
—New York Tribune. 

“ It is, beyond all question, the best compendium of the 
best current literature.” —New- York Post 

“Indispensable to one who would keep pace with the 
thought and literature of the day.” — Church Journal, N. 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of enter- 
tainnient.’’"—Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

“*The best periodical in America.”—7. L. Cuyler, D.D. 

“The best of all the eclectic pub ications, and cheafest. 
A monthly that comes every week.”"—A dvance, C. 


hicago. 
** Itis incomparable in the richness, variety, and sterling 
worth of its articles.’ —7he Standard, Chicago. 
“There is no magazine published that gives so general 
a knowledge of what is going on in the literary world.” 
—Presbyterian Weekly, Baltimore. 
“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that 
is important in the literature, history, politics, and science 
of the day "—The Methodist, New York, | 
**The ablest essays, the most entertaini 
finest poetry of the English language, are 
State Fournal, 


stories, the 
ere gathered 


*It has no equal in any country.”—PAiladelphia Press. | $9. 


“It is indispensable to every one who desires a thorough 
compendium of ali that is admirable and noteworthy in the 

“ Ought to find a e in eve’ merican home. 

Published week y at $8 00 a year, /ree of postage. 
EXTRA OFFER FOR 1878. _£) 

To all new subscribers for 1878, will be sent gratis the 
six numbers of 1877, containing the first instalments of a 
new serial, ‘‘ Erica,’’ translated from the German of Frau 
von Ingersleben,—the best work of one of the best and 
brightest authors of Germany, A new story by the charm- 
ing English author Miss Thackeray, also appears 
in the same numbers, from advance sheets, with other val- 
uable matter. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature, 


** Possessed of Tue Livinc Acs and one or other of our 
vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find himself 
in command of the whole situation.’ —Phil. Eve. Bulletin. 

For $10 50 Tue Livine AGe and either one of our Amer- 
ican $4.00 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will 
be sent for a year, both postpaid; or, for o, THE 
Livinc Ace and the St. Nicholas, or Appleton’ s Fournal. 


145 3t Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


CANADIAN SCHOOL SETS : 
RECEIVED THE 
Only Award at the Centennial. 
Anatomical and Chemical Sets 


AND = 


OBFECT-LESSON CABINETS. 
Circulars free. N. H. EDGERTON, 
119 (3M) Philadelphia. 


* | countenance and 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


all times, Mun or EpucaTION AND 
Cuitu to take subscribers in the New-England 
States for the Ancyclopadia Britannica, Ninth Edition 
(American reprint). @ men of energy and good addr 
liberal terms will be given, with permanent employment 
choice territory. For further particulars, apply to FRANK. 
RIVERS, General Agent for New England, 28 Scheol 
Street, Boston. . 140 tf 


Agents rox NROSS 
Wanted HE VRESCENT. 


A volume of thrilling interest by the eminent hi 
L. P. Brockett, describing the social, political, 
religious peculiarities of the Russians and Turks; their 
home life, varied customs, and characteristics, the causes of 
the war, the issues at stake,—CAristian against Moham- 
medan,— the auichty interests of other nations involved. 
Biographies of the Rulers, Statesmen, and Generals, 
Richly illustrated. The dock millions need now. 
Wan instantly, 3000 Agents on very liberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD BROTHERS, Publishers, 
309 Main 8t., Springfield, Mass. 124 


NOTICE! We have the 
largest and best selling Sta- 
tionery in the world. 
It contains 28 sheets of pa- 


per, 18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 
of valuable ‘ewelry. Complete sample package, with elegant 
gold-plate: sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy 

in and d:wps, post-paid, 35 cts. packages, with assort 
pe Bl. Solid Gold Patent Lev atch free to all 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 


ay, N.Y. 
article one. The LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 


Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 


Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting ooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a comme Bpencil, is 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. ts are 


coining money, and say itis the best selling article out. $am- 
ple 25 cents; Six for $4. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send fora sample half-dozen, and canvass your 
town. BRIDE & CO., 769 Bree ers N. ¥. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 
SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 
for $2. BRIDE 0., 
108 zz 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


1824. THE 1878. 


Springfield Republican, 
THE NEW-ENGLAND NEWSPAPER and 
FAMILY ¥OURNAL. 


Independent in Everyth ings 


in Nothing: 


FOUNDED—THE WEEKLY IN 1824; THE 
DAILY IN 1844— BY SAMUEL BOWLES. 


Recognizing in President Hayes 


And his administration both willing and effective instru- 
ments for the political reforms which Zhe Repudlican has 
been independently urging upon all parties for the Jast eight 
years, this paper cordially supports them and their polici 
and believes it to be the duty of patriots of all parties an 
both sections to put aside past differences and present dis- 
appointments, and seek, by strengthening the purposes and 
power of the President, to make his reforms complete and 
effective. This, it seems to us, the especial duty of the 
time, and in this work The Repudlican hopes to have the 
friendly aid of all its old, and many new 
friends in additien. 


As a Newspaper and Family Journal, 


The Republican will be more than ever prompt, complet 
intelligent, and interesting. It has fairly won the name 
The Representative New-England Family Journal, and by 
its summaries of local and general news,—by its editorial 
discussion of current progress in all departments of life,—by 
its special correspondence from Washington, Boston, New 
York, and the West,—by its literature and art, and by its 
socia! and physical cope it aims to maintam and widely 
extend this reputation and its accompanying popul 
usefulness, 


THE DAILY REPUBLICAN 


Is three cents a copy, 18 cents a week, 75 cents a month, 
oo a year,—either by carrier or by mail, free of postage. 
In Clubs of Five or more to one address, $8.00 a copy, one 
year, and an extra copp for every ten. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 


Is five cents a copy; $1.00 for six months; $2.00 a year; 
two copies to one address, $3.50; three copies, $5.00; five 
copies, $7.50, and each additional copy $1.50, and an extra 
copy for every ten, ora Daily Republican tree witha club 
of 50 copies ; all free of postage. 

Propositions are invited for getting up 
clubs for the WEEKLY in towns where but few 
or no copies of the paper are now taken, 

Specimen copies sent on application,—and all subscrip- 
tions payable strictly in advance. 


Checks and -office orders to be made payable to 
SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY. Otherwise, 


Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
14548 Springfield, Mass. 


ANUAL 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


oF 
Drawing Instruments and Materials 
FOR SCHOOLS, 
also of Microscopes of all kinds and descriptions, 
Sent to any Teacher's address, on receipt of stamp. 
G. S. WOOLMAN, 
116 Fulton Street, New York. 


Mention the “‘ National Journal.’ 135 m 
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NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


= 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal of 


Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Title. Author Publisher. Price 

Music in the H ise ° Jobn Hullah, LL.D, Porter & Ceates. $7 5° 
Summer Rambles in E - ° - - Alex. Clarke. Nelson & Sons. 1 25 
Parliament of Feules - - - - - Chaucer. Ginn & Heath. 75 
esus: His Self-introspection. - - Thos. Armitage. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 10 
‘oleridge and Keat’s Poetical Works. - - ° Hurd & Houghton, 3 50 
Doubleday’s Children. - » . ¢ Dutton Cook. G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 1 25 
The Signal Boys. - - bad - - ° Geo. Cary Eggleston. “ “ “ 1 50 
Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. - - - Richard A. Proctor. * bas “ 4 00 
Some Aspects of the Money Question. - : - - Wm. E. Dickson. Robert Clark. 25 
Ecce - - Mucklow. I 25 
Theism. - Robert Flint, D.D. Scribner, Welford & A. 3 75 
Goiden Songs of Great Poets. - - - > ett. $5 00; 10 00 
Great from 1544 1847. - Nelson & Sons. 2 50 
Glimpses of the Coming. - R. G. Green. 1 00 
Himnos y Canticos. -. Amer. Tract Society. 1 50 
Home Songs for Little People. Miller. go 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Licerat >| 
Cc of Bi - - - - jintoc trong. Harper Bros. 
Enghsh Pictures. - Manning & Green. Welford & A. 3 50 
Memoir and Letters of Chas. Sumner. - af we 6 00 
H Holbrooke. 4 rts. rooks 125 
Frisk and his Flock. - - - * - - Mrs. D. P. Sanford. Dutton. 125 
Pussy Tiptoe’s Family. - - 125 
Sunday Evening Hour. - - - 1 50 
Switzerland and the Swiss. 1 75 
Faith and Philosophy. - - - - H. B. Smith, D.D. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1 50 
Tennyson’s Poetical Works. - - - : » Crowell. 125 
Life of Pope Pio Nino. - - - ° ° T. Adolphus Trollope. Craig & Taylor. 175 
Why Wife and | - © - : - Will Carlton, Carleton & Co. I 00 
Chats. - - C. A. Sainte-Beuve. C. Griggs & Co. 2 00 

R Review. - - e - - . ° 1 50 
German edition, recently published: the whole 


Publisher's Notes. 


“Tue UseFuL COMPANION AND ARTIFICER'S 
ASSISTANT,” published by the Empire Publishing 
Co., New York, price $2.25, is a work which our 
readers will find to be one of the most useful 
ever published. It contains valuable and reliable 
information in the arts and sciences, telegraphing, 
music, and musical instruments; facts for inven- 
tors, and mechanics; tables for the use of every 
class of artisans; nearly six thousand receipts, 
adapted to every trade, profession, and occupation, 
are found in this book of 700 pages. The book 
is full of suggestions for the household, including 
instruction in modes of economical cookery, care 


has been edited by Clarence Cook. The book is 
illustrated with nearly six hundred fine wood en- 
gtavings; electrotypes of the five hundred illus- 
trations from the last German edition have been 
obtained from the original blocks, and many im- 
portant new cuts added. The work will be issued 
in two royal octavo volumes, printed in the best 
manner, upon fine paper, and suitably bound in 
cloth, with gilt tops and uncut edges. Price of 
the two volumes, in cloth, $14 00. 


Our readers are invited to read the announce- 
ment of Thomas Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker 
Street, New York, in our paper of this date. In 


of the sick in the home, rules and hints relating to 
home amusements, and practical directions in re- 
gard to an endless variety of miscellaneous mat- 
ters. It is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
and is a book that should be in every American 
family. 


Messrs. ELprEpDGE & 17 North 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia, publish a valuable 
list of model text-books for schools, academies, 
and colleges, including Chase & Stuart’s “ Clas- 
sical Series,” a series of text-books on the English 
language, by John S. Hart, LL.D.; Houston's 
Physical Goography, and a long and valuable 
list of books in nearly every branch of school 
work. 


Our readers are invited to notice the testi- 
monial of Rev. A. Paterson, president of Bing- 
hamton College, N. Y., to the merits of Mrs. M. 
G. Brown’s “Metaphysical Discovery.” The 
pamphlet is furnished by Mrs. Brown for 10 cents, 
on application: 51 Bond Street, New York. 

Curt W. Mever, 14 Bible House, New York, 
is prepared to furnish the teachers of America 
with Prof. Tyndall’s cheap collection of Electric 
Instruments. We have carefully examined this 
collection, and have never seen anything to com- 
pare with the fifty-eight articles of apparatus and 
materials for the low price of $55. For ordinary 
schools, these articles include all that is necessary 
for a complete illustration of this department of 


natural history. 


J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, New York, pub- 
lishes the great work entitled “Isis Unveiled; a 
Master-key to the mysteries of Ancient and Mod- 
ern Science and Theology,” by H. P. Blavatsky. 
We invite our readers to read the advertisement 
of this elaborate work on the philosophy and 
religions of the Orientals. The work will be 
welcomed by scholars in philology and archz- 
ology, as a valuable aid to them in their labors in 
unraveling the mysteries of oldest peoples on the 
earth. 


Messrs. Dopp & Mzap, New York, will pub 
lish at once an American edition of “ Liibke’s 
History of Art,” by Dr. Wilhelm Liibke, Pro 
fessor at the Polytechnic Institute, and at the 
School of Art, in Stuttgart. The present edition 
is a fresh translation, nade under the superintend- | ,' 
ence of Edward L. Burlingame, from the seventh» 


| by the same author ; “ Mills’ Tables of Qualitative 


addition to the celebrated Oxford Teacher’s Bible, 
the Bible Student’s Helper, Index to the Holy 
Bible, Cruden’s Complete Concordance, Diction- 
ary of Scripture Proper Names, with their pro- 
nunciation and meanings and Scripture maps, 
which are essential aids to Bible study, they pub- 
lish an extensive list of standard juvenile and mis- 
cellaneous books, Sunday and day-school cards, 
toy-books, etc. Send for a descriptive list of the 
publications of this well-known and reliable house. 


Henry Carey Bairp & Co., 810 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, announce some of the most 
valuable practical and scientific books offered in 
this country. Among those of special interest to 
the educational world are Carey’s “ Manual ” and 
“ Principles of Social Science ”; “ Unity of Law,” 


Chemical Analysis,” “ Wilson’s Political Econ- 
omy,” “Syme’s Industrial Science,” and many 
other works of a general character. Descriptive 
catalogues furnished on application. 


“Wonder- Box” is a fascinating Christmas 


present for children. 


Reviasce help for weak or nervious sufferers. Chronic, 
paintul, and prostrating diseases cured without medicine. 
Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts the grand decideratum. Avoid 
imitations. Book and Journal, with iculars, mailed tree 
Address Putvexrmacuer GALvaAnic New York City, 


CAUTION. 


The public are hereby cautioned that I am the Patentee 
and owner of the Trade-mark for 


Paoli Electro-Voltaic Chain Belts; 


that I am not now, nor have I manufactured apy since 
1876; and no one has from me any authority for manufac, 
turing them. All sold as such are FRAUDULENT, and 
an imposition. 
145 tf 


J. BRYAN, M.D. 


BUCKEVE BELL 
to 


Classical, 
* | logues address Lucius H. Bucpas, D. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College | pares 
‘Schools, Academies, &°c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 19th. In resources, among the best in the country. 

Scientific, Biblical, Pre School. For cata- 
» Prest. 82 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight College and School 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 


PATTEN. 52 22 


INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
County, Mase Established in 1842. Pre- 

pares Boys lor College or for the Scientific: For 
catalogues address Bent. F. A.M., 


SEMINARY, Sarre, Vt. A first-class 
for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Hanwny Prizst, Principal. 80 zz 
Geommerdal Co ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. D. A. M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. 632: | 
FLIGHLAND | ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Metcarr, Superintendent. 56 


ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Carin. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


M 880 VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. pleasant home, with instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Bucxiyn, A.M. 


W-BRITALN (CONN.) SEMINARY for by 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. 


COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 
DBvnr COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses ef study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


LLINOIS UNIVERSITY, 


G LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 


89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 
jows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D. 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hucperr. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, M Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. Anprews. 


ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Gro. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. ACADEMY, St shashary, Vt. 
rior advantages for Classical and’ 
ing. to H. T. Principal. 


COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Stessins, A.M. 


AD ACADEME 
LBRAHAM, MASS., 
For Ladies and Outenen, will open its Winter Term 
poe 5th. Instruction given in the following departments ; 
Scientific, Ccllege-Preparatory, Art, 
Music. Address for catalogue, etc., 
130 Rev. N. A.M., Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Thorow Furnishes best 
of instruction. Address N VENWORTH, A.M., Princ. 


aven, D.D. 
Medical College — ¥. Hyde, M.D., 
fort, A.M., Dean. 


students. Alse, a Normal Institute in Drawing, eee, a 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, es: ly designed for Teac 
ing in the Public pa gh is during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and A For Aaawads and other informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


Wy UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three ceurses of study, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. ‘Craus. D. Foss, D.D., President. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGuies, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations 19 and 20. 
KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


AOCIFIO THEOLOGIOAL SEMINARY, Oak 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Prof. C PARDEE, ot East 26th 


W Annex ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 

dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 

tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 

ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Semi for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annis E. Jounson, Principal. 101 2 


ACADEMY, 


For Young Ladies, 
Franklin, Mass. Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, | okie 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address Cuarcas C. BraGpon, Principal. 46 22 


M4PLEwoop INST., Pittefield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 124% 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. Maat, Prest., Swarthmore Delaware Co., Pa. 


Ta LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
H. Patronized half the States in the — 
Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 
ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. ao 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 


Ava L. Howarp, President. 95 
W HEATON FEMALE Norton, 
Mass. Fall Term begins Sept. 6. 


For terms, apply Miss 
M. it, 106 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. ee for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 
ACADEMY, Barre, Vi, has two de: 

a Classical and Scientific. J SPAULDING, 


Cal. Rev. Daviw McCcurs, Ph D,, Prin. 


dlorme, Tower locke ete. 
lustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
& Tir, 102 E. 2d St., Cincianati. 


P. H. RODEN, 
TAILOR, 
352 Washington Street, Boston, 


Is offering Fine Clothing to Order at low prices 
A good garment is always given ven at the lowest price fo 


Che different departmen indergarten, Pre 
Upper, accommodate aX, of both sex son Gone te three to 
received in al) 


pper Department. 


endow easant, and h ke. F 
catalogues | address J. T. Eowarps, D.D., Prine. &2 o~ 
ence, + New building, atory 
Mili Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers, fay Bus: 
or College. For Catalogue address 


the best quality of work. Liberal discoynts to Clergymen. 


MILITARY ACADEMY. Oak-| his eff 


lish and Class. School. 
Address N. T. West Newton, Mass. 


W *rovidence, Polytechnic Business Coll 

Providence, R. I, The most practical institution 
ag pet nthe State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 

W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


aeons STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 
Course in Normal Department, two years. 
or ci 
1122 CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 


M4**- =. NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 St., BOSTON. 
ALTER Situ, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Ar WorcasTer 
Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 55 22 


HODE-ISLAND STATE vee SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 
Regular course of study two years. A & and Advanced 
Coeurse for special classes of for Circular 
png = J. Principal. 


NORMAL 8C 
FRAMIN MASS. 


Next Term begine saa tion Sept. 6. 
54 22 Addr HYD HYDE, 
TATE aoe SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Boyvpen, A. 


GTATE SALEM, MASS. 
For catalogues Principal, D. B. Hacar, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Westrig_p, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues address J. G. Scott. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Ques CENTRAL NORMAL, A AND 

ndergarten Training School. Three full 
courses in Norma/, — Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Fall Kindergarten Training a for 


EST NEWTON E Schoo 


Octobe 8 German, and Drawi 
rt, 1877. rawi thout tiona 
For catalogue address ss JOHN OGDEN or Mas. 
OGDEN, Pnncipals, Co, 

7 


Kindergarten, 


33 West-45th Street, 
NEW YORE. 


2sth. 
M. COE, 

Normal Schools for Teachers re- 
opens Oct.2d. Free every ge 2to4P M., 
at Educational Parlor and General Depot for American 
Kindergarten 621 Broadway, 


The Model Kindergarten 


Reopens OCTOBER 24d, and the 


NORMAL TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
November ist, 1877, 
AT 9 WEsT 28TH STREET, New YorK. 


Pror. JOHN KRAU: 
Mas MAKIA KRAUS:BCELTE, } vincipals, 
(Authors of the “ Kindergarten Guide.”) 


Prof. Joun Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
ts, | weg-F roebel School, and one of the first propagators of the 
Kindergarten in this country. For many years he was con- 
nected with the Bureau of ashin where 

orts were unceasingly ndergarten 
cause, 


Mrs. Marta Kravus-Bortre is a pupil and co-worker of 
Froebel’s widow. the - aided by an experience of twenty 
years in Germany, d, and America. Says Miss E. 
“ Pea hare Kenge is the first authority upon the 

os ithout referring to previous eminent success 

gland and Germany, the Kindergarten in New York is 
oullalant recommendation of whatever Mrs Kraus writes, 
especially upon the training of Kindergartners.” 136 tf 


Y & KIMBERLY, 
Bek ounders, ‘roy, N.Y. 
A Ch d other are 


NEAR FIFTH AVE. 
18th 


widely for purity, tone. 
Catalogue free. 116722 


] 
= 
GYRA CUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y._ WwW 
This Oe on now the following departments in 
operation : — 
Dean. College of Fi: 
; Extra classes in Geology etc., are orga eda the months 
g 
| 
a , 
| 
— 


Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


OHN ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
] STANDARD GREEK TEXT-BOOKS. 


er’s Demosthenes de Corona. 50. 
Tylec’s Demosth. Olynthiacs & Philippics. $1.50. 
Wagner's Plato's Apology and Crito. $1.25. 
Wagner's Plato’s Ph ©. $1.50. 
Mather’s Electra of Sophocles... $1.50. 
Mather’s Selections from Herodotus. $1.00. 
Felton's Selections from Greek Historians, $2.00. 


Samples to Teachers for one-half the above prices 


MERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


AND — 


The Bible Text-Book. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | 
Secretary, 


R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Agent, 


mt 23 Franklin Street. 1 


UNIVERSE OB LANGUAGE. 


Uniform Notation and Classification of Vowels for al! jan 
ages, By the late Gaorce Warson, Esq., of Bos- 
ion, Edited, with we on the Proposed Changes in our 
Language, and The Spelling Reform, by E. H. Watson, 
author of ** Is our Republic a Failure?’ etc. Cloth ex- 
tra. 12mo. 328 pp Price $1.50. 
A BOOK WHICH EVERY TEACHER 
SHOULD READ AND STUDY. 
(@ Ready Dec. 10. For sale by all Booksellers. 
AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., Publishers, 
145 27 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


ENRY CAREY BAIRD and CO. 


810 Walnut St., PHILA. ” 
Carey’s Manual of Social Science........... $ 2.25 


Carey’s Unity Of Law 3.50 
Carey’s Principles of Social Science. 3; vols.. 10 00 
Smith’s Manual of Political Economy...... 1.25 
Syme’s Industrial Science...............-... + 2.00 
Wilson’s Political Economy ........... seeeee 1.50 
Mil’s Tables of Qualitative Chem 


Educational Toys. 


The most elegant and instructive puzzle ever offered. 


Dissected Map of the United States, in States, 


An accurate outline map of the United States, mounted 
on wood, thoroughly varnishod, and dissected on State boun- 
daries. The whole put up in a beautiful natural wood 
hinged box, with rt varnished label.“ Sent by mail, $1. 

ILTON BRADLEY & Co., 

145 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Sireat, NEW VORK, 


PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
paper covers, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 
The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 


ings ever issued. 121 zz 


LDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 North Seventh St., PHILA. 


Teachers having classes in Physical Geography will do 
well to inquire into the merits of 


HOUSTON’S PHYSICAL CEOCRAPHY, 
ves: $1.50. 
It is just such a book as teachers have long wanted, and is 
the realization of what a text-book on this subject should be. 
For information, address as above. 


J. GILBERT Publisher, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
Primary.........-. + $.50] The five books to Teachers 
Common School. 1.50 | for examination for $3.50; but 
Counting-house .. 3,00] only in reply to requests ac- 
Lectures $1.00. Key 2.00 | companied by the money. 
___ Special terms for introduction. 114 ZZ 


ENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 

Monday Club Sermons. 48 Concise Discourses. 12 
Writers on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. $1.50. 

Five Problems: State and Religion. By Rev. Will C. 
Woop, A.M. Important to every Supt. and Teacher. 
1. State and the Sabbath ; 2. State and the Church; 3. State 
and Pemples; 4. State Schools; 5. State Institutions. 
400 pages. $1.50. 

Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Perovser and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1878. $1.25. 
Full list mailed on application. 


ELLY, PIET & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


PUBLISHERS OF 

Creery’s Primary Spelling-Rook. 35 cts. 
Creery’s Grammar-School Spelier. 60 cts. 
Creery's Catechism of U. 8. History. 50 cts. 
Newell & Creery’s Series of Keaders. 
Virginia Military Inst. Series of Mathematics. 
Kerney’s Catechism of U. 8S. History. 25 cts. 
Kerney's (Irving's) School Catechism. 
A Series of Latin School Classica. 

Full catalogues sent on application. 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington Street, Boston, 


Publish 
THE-STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
By MRS. L. MONROE. 
Fully Dlustrated. s6mo. Cleth, unique. $1.50. 
*.* This volume has been used in schools, with marked 
Success, as a text-bouk and as a reading-book for class use. 
It will also be found very serviceable teachers who are 


accustomed to read to their Every teacher should 
examine it, Pupils. 5! 138 tf 


R. LOCKWOOD, 
Lducational and Foreign Bookstore, 
812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A general assortment of 
MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
—IN THE— 

French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 
Consisting of importations from 


Paris, BARCELONA, FLORENCE, 
Maprip Mian, Turi, &c. 
& PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, 

° NEW YORK. 


Publish the following books by Emily Huntington Miller: 


KIRKWOOD LIBRARY, 


Consisting of five volumes in a box, 12mo. Illus....$5.50. 
Sold singly as follows: 


Summer Days at Kirkwood.......... $1.25 
The Bear’s Den + 1.00 
Uncle Dick’s Legacy .............. eeese 3.00 
Fighting the Enemy .............. sees 1.25 
A Year at Riverside.................... 1.00 
We also have, by same author, 
Royal Road to Fortune, Illus. 1amo....... $1.50. 
Send for Catalogue. 145 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Norz Parsr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 22 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


RTER & COATES, 


No. 822 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Just Published 


BECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECK, 


With Passages from His Note Books, 
(1771-1862.) 
12mo, Cl, extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, ®2. 


*EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 


UST PUBLISHED 


ROBERT HOUDIN'S Great Work on Conjuring, 


The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic; or How to 
Become a Wizard. By Robert Houdin. Translated 
and edited, with Notes, by Prof. Hoffmann, author of 
** Modern Magic.’’ Illustrated with diagrams and cuts. 
Large 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 145 
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HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 


205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 

Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 

Oar First Hundred Years. 1 vol., 1000 pp. Ill. $5.00 
All Round the World. 6.6 pp. 1000 Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer. 700 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. ooo Ills...... 4.00 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Deems. 8vo, 700 pp. Ill.. . 4.00 
In the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 


ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


TIBBALS and SONS, 
° 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


Till the lst of January 


We will sell our immense stock of Theological, Sunday~ 
school, and Holiday Books, as well as books of every kind 
desirable for Libraries and general reading. Also Mr. Ham- 
mond’'s new book on the Conversion of Children, for 
Agents only. ‘Send for particulars, or $1 09 for sample, and 
for special Catalogue. 153 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 


Maury’s Geographies. 

pve Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


D VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, . 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics....---------- 3. 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ......--.---- 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.5 

Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch's Mec ical Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application, 104 22 


i T nd outfit 


00 THE MONTHLY READER. 


John Ruskin’s Works. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN, inel all 
of his completed works. Bound. 20 vols. Cloth 
extra New and attractive style. 
THE SAME. In 20 vols. \% calf. Very neat...... + 78 00 
THE BEAUTIES OF RUSKIN. Being Selec- 
tions from his works. 3 vols. Cloth extra, New 
style. In Box «+++... 6.00 
THE SAME. 3 vols. in % calf.........seeseeeeses 10 00 
RUSKIN’S POPULAR VOLUMES. Including 
Sesame and Lilies; Queen of the Air; Crown 
of Wild Olives ; and Ethics of the Dust. 4 vols. 
Extra cloth. New style. Ina 6 00 
Published and for sale by 
WILEY & SONS, 16 Asior Place, N.Y. 


BAGSTER & SON'S BIBLES. 


BAGSTER & SON’S ELEGANT LEVANT MO 
ROCCO KID LINED BIBLES. 


(Bound by themselves.) 
Various sizes, from $8.50 to $14.00 
Imported and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following Schoo. anp Text-Booxs : 
Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Roscoe's Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s ysics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 
Correspondence solicited. 


WORTHINGTON 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 

Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, E 

Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. 
and ite Kindred Diseases. By Dr. 

W. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ ete} Cl, 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... pes 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed.... 8.00 


OXFORD TEACHERS BIBLE. 


These Bibles contain, in addition to the authorized Text, 
with 50,000 references: 


I. THE BIBLE STUDENT’S HELPER: compris- 
ing Notes on the Old Testament — Notes on the New 
Testament — Miracles recorded in the Old Testament— 
Parables recorded in the Old Testament — Miracles of 
Our Lord— Parables of Our Lord — Names and Titles of 
Our Lord — Prophecies relating to Christ—Special Prayers 
found in Scripture—Harmony of the Gospels— Missionary 
Journeys of the Apostle Paul—The Apostle Paui’s Voyage 
to Rome—Jewish Sects, Parties, etc.—Chronology of t 
Old Testament—The Divided Monarchy—Genealogy from 
Adam to Jacob—Supposed Chronology of the Acts and 
Epistles— Geography and Topography of Palestine— Natural 
History of Scripture—Ethnology of Bible Lands—Histori¢ 
Summary—Symbols used in the Bible—Tables of Weights 
and Measures, and Time and Money—The Jewish Year. 
Il. AN INDEX TO THE HOLY BIBLE. III. CRU- 
DEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE. IV. DIC- 
TIONARY OF SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 
WITH THEIR PRONUNCIATION AND MEAN- 
INGS. 12 SCRIPTURE MAPS. 


The above Notes and Tables have been compiled ex- 
pressly for this Series, and embody the results. of the most 
recent and authentic research of Biblical Scholars. All has 
been carefully verified, andit is believed that nothing has 
been omitted that can be desired in a Teacher’s Bible. 


For List of Prices, apply to yonr Bookseller, or to 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
144.¢ 42 Bleecker St., New York. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


English Literature, A First Sketch of. By Henry 
Mor ey, Professor of English Literature at University 
College... $3.50 

Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 
By J. R. Bearp, $175. 

German-English and English-German Pro- 

nouncing $1.75. 

French-English Knglish-French Diction- 

A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint. With 24 

Plates by R. P. Larrch......++.-.- $2 50. 

A Course of Sepia Painting. With 24 Plates by R. 

P. $2.50. 

Water-Color Painting. By R. P. Lertcu. With 24 

Colored 50. 

Drawing Book, Cassell’s Free-hand. ......-. $1.50. 

Drawing Book, Cassell’s Practical.........--$1.25. 

Drawing Copies, Cassell’s. 

Serius A. FLORAL AND VEGETABLE Forms. 
B. Mopsgt Drawine. 
CC. Lanpscare Drawine. 
“ Ficure Drawine. 
“ Anmat Drawinc. 

Each Series can be had in 12 Parts, $0 25 each ; or one 
Vol., cloth, price$s so. The Parts may be had separately. 
The Little Folks’ History of England. By Isa 
CRAIG +++ $1.00. 


Euclid. Edited by Prof. Wattacs, M.A. 75. 
Send for Catalogue. 137 


104 


clo 1.75 


‘Lo supply ademand trom our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beautife ly illustrated, carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, well-illed pages, is offered to the 
Primary Schools of the country. It has already awakened a 
profound interest. Terms: so cents a year, in advance; 5 


ing) le for nt stam 
cts. a single number. Sample oni. SuOREY, 


ess J 
36 Street, 


NOW READY SECOND EDITION. 


ISIS UNVEILED 


A Master-Key to the Mysteries af Ancient 
and Modern Science and Theology. By 
H. P. BLravatsky, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Theosophical Society. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo, about 1400 pages, handsomely 
printed, cloth extra, $7.50. 


“The sale of Madame Blavatsky’s /sis Unveiled is un- 
precedented for a work of its kind, the entire edition hav- 
ing been exhausted within ten days of the date of publi- 
cation. In 1833 Godfrey Higgins published his “* Anaca- 
lypsis,’’ a work of similar character, and although only 20° 
copies were printed, at the death of the author, a number of 
years after, many copies remained unsold, and were dis- 
posed of in bulk by his executors to a London bookseller. 
The work is now exceedingly rare, and readily brings $100 
per copy. The world has grown older sinc thedays of Hig- 
gins, and Madame Blavatsky’s book is of greater interest, 
but still the demand for it is quite remarkable, apd far be- 
yond the expectations of the publishers.” —A merican Book 
seller. 


Published by 
J. W. BOUTON, 


706 Broadway, NEW YORE. 
School Music Books. 
The Song-Sheaf, 


A new collection or Vocal Music, 
Three, and Four Parts; with 


A Complete Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail, Mitty Cents. 


Happy ‘Hours, 


A popular collection of Songs, with a Brief Elementary 
Course, for Schools, Academies &c. 


Sample by Mail,......----..Thirty Cents, 
Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


A Great Aid to Students, 


We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping 
together so much miserable Latin and Greek as might be learn- 
ed otherwise easily and delightfully in one year.— Aiton, 


HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARKE'S SERIES OF 
LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, 


With the Original Text reduced to the Natural Order of 
Construction; and an Interlinear Translation, 
as nearly literal as the Idiomatic differences of the 
Latin, Greek and English Languages will allow. 

The following works are ready: 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicer», Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy. 12mo, cloth, %-mor.: each $2.25. 
Homer's Iliad, Zenophon’s Anabasis, Gospel of 

St. John. 1amo, cloth, 4-mor.: each $2.75. 
Any volume mailed on receipt of price, by 
CHAS. DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 
107 So. Fifteenth St, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Or NICHOLS & HALL, 
32 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 
*,* Descriptive Catalogue of C. DeSitver & Sons’ other 
valuable Publications mailed free upon application to either 
of the above addresses. 131 1 


National Sunday School 


TEACHER 


M. C. Hazard, Editor. Best and most thorough 
Teacher's Help published. The Geography, Biogra- 
phy, Mythology. etc., etc., of the lessons fully treated in 
separate departments. Its lessons are most helpfal 
sj inspiring. Its editorial departments are eed 
ingly popular. Will be taken 1f examined. $1.5 
per year,—less than 
A POSTAGE STAMP > 

for each Sunday. In clubs of five or more, $1.25 each. 


The Scholar’s Weekly. nd 
A new eight- paper for the pupil, entirely devoted tot 
lesson. yn out each Sunday. Twice the size 
the ordinary lesson-leaf. Same price. Neasly the size of 
Quarterlies, at about one-third their price. , 
Tsrms:—Single copy, 9 cents year; 100 copies, $9.00 
per year; 100 copies for one month, 75 cents. 


The Little Folks. 


A Beautifully Illustrated paper for Primary Classes for Four 
Sundays in each month. 
Tarms :—Single copies, 30 cents per year. 
Specimen copy of each of the above FREE. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB, CO., Chicago. 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


. Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., 
° 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Something New and Cood: 


THE MODEL COPY - BOOKS. 
Complete in Six Numbers, with Sliding Copies. 


“The ‘natural method’ of teaching Penmansh!p has at 
last been discovered.”’ 
“We shall now be to blame if we turn out poor penmen.” 
“The principles are so simple that Teachers need no 
longer despair of learning or teaching them.” 
Cc. E. LANE, M. W. HAZEN, 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 
Addick’s Elementary French. 


An elementary practical book for learning the Freach 
language. By Mrs. Appicxs. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. | o 


Kirkham’s Grammar. 
Eng'ish Grammar for the use of Schools. By SamugL 
KIRKHAM. 12mo, 60 cents. 


American School Primer. 


pes State St., Chicago, Il. 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. Illustrated. 12mo, stiff covers, 10 cents. 
S. BARNES & CO., OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
. Publishers of the 36 BROMPIELD ST., BOSTON. 
or 
Comprising over Graded Test Speller. 
ar. 8 Bxercises in ive, Composition, 
The Nation Teachers’ Library. Independent Hand-book © of Mental Arith 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. For information, address the Publishers. 
The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
©1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. INN & HEATH, Boston. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. Whitney's Essentials of 
Goodwin's New Greek 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 


H. BUTLER & CO., 


Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 

Oxford's Speakers. Tenney’s 

Scholar’s panion. 
and Rheto 

Smith’s Grammar; &c, &c, &c 


NEW EDITION FOR 1877: 
Mitchell's New Series of 
JUST PUBLISMED: 
New American Arithmetics. 
New-England Agents: jer 
62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. L 


LARK & MAYNARD, New York. 


PUBLISH 
Anderson's Series of School Histories and His- 
torical Readers ; 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed and Kellogg's Graded Lessons in English 
and Higher Lessons in English; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson s Test- Words in English Orthog- 
raphy, &c., &c. 
For catalogues and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 
ABRAM BROWN, Agt, T.T. BAILEY, Azt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Bosten. 


ON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER, 
Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Roth's Short Geography and ‘Chart. 

Diehl'’s Choice Reading Series. 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 

Every Day Reasoning. 

For terms and other information, address the a 


PERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADBLPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, New-England 
Ww. Wariner. 39 Brattie-St, BOSTON. 


FRANCIS BELDEN, Western 
25 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


Goodwin's Anabasis (4 Books 
Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, 
Fitz's Globe. “Our World” 
Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, soe 
Allien & Greenough’ 8 Latin Course. Com 
Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers 76). 
Mason's Music, Wheeler’s Trigonometry. 


ARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Net price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts, 
Neat price for Exchange,. . 37 


Harper’s School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION, 

Neat price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 

Net price for Exchange,. . * . 75 cts. 

For copies for examination, and supplies for introduction, 

Address A. ©, STOCKIN, 


Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin St, BOSTON, Mass. 


READY, 


German-English and English-German. Sq. 12m0; $3.50. 
HENRY HOLT & C0., 25 BOND-ST., Y. 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 

Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 

Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

s Elements of Physical Manipulation 

A Satchel Guide to Europe. 


hanical 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. 


TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
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BLAKEMAN, 


& 
For New-England States address 
GZO. B. DAMON, 
a 06 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


& SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of E tation in and 
Natural H with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. R, Tatts 
samo, cleth. $1.50. 

possessor of a Porte Magic or 

Apparatus, will find this book of incalculable service in 

tem are 

= porary apparatus many 


A of the work - 
Copies furnished to Teachers for post- 

Catalogue free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
6 41-45 Franklin St, BOSTON, 


B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite attention to the Series of 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep. $10.00. 
Universal & Critical Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. $1.25. 
Academic Dictionary. Illus. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 
ive Dictionary. Illus. 12mo. $1.75. 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 1amo. $1.00. 
Primary Dictionary. Illustrated. 16mo. 60 cents. 
Pocket Dictionary. Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 cents. 
Many special aids to students, in addition to a very full 
pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the above- 
named books, in the opinion of our most distinguished edu- 
cators, the most complete, as wel] as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries of our language. 145 22 


ACMILLAN and CO.’S ° 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Bielogy... 2.00 
Roscoe's Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmilan & Co's 


Sent free by mail on 
MACMILLAN & co., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 
NEW YORK, 


Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton Guay 


Bartholomew's Primary 

Blanks. 
terson’ mplete mposition Books. 

Crosby's Greek 

Hanson's Latin Gensee. 

Rolle & Course of Physics. 
e m 

Wilson's Punctuation. = 


Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of 
Correspondence solici 


on application. 
POTTER, & CO., 
Box 4374 
New-Engiand A 
A. S. 32 St., Boston. 104 


PRANG & CO., 
° Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WaLter Smitu, genera) 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools anc 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromos. ss 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Publish NEW VORK. 
Hart's German Classics for Students. (3 vols.) 
Patnam’s Series of Atlases (14 
The Elementary Science 


Putnam’s World's Cont'd to 18 
Brackett's Poetry for Home and 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol.. .bO. 


Day’s hol Ethics, Zath: and. 
ology, etics, Logic. 


HELDON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK, 

Publish the following new and attractive School Books : 


Shaw’s Literature, 

Hooker's New Physiology. 

Alden’s Science of Government. 

Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Mora) 
Philosophies. 

Keetel’s French Course, &c. 

Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 

Agent for New England, 

41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers; 


Readers ; illard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Aritha. ; Walton Cogewell’s Prebs.; 
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‘| Geometries ; Elot’s Histo f U. 
Weber's Outlines of Universal ersal Hiatory 


Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the 8s. 
Campbell's History of the U. 8.; 
Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 


Correspond:nce solicited. 


ew-England Educational Agency 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books : 


GUYOT’'S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
ne received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 
128 23 Hawley &., BOSTON. 


BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
Broadway, New York, 


Malcolm MacVicar. 
of the U. 8. 


list, and the Publishers 
Wh WARE BOSTON 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 
PUBLISHERS oF 


Eat n & Bradbury Mathematical Series. 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton's Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton's Common School Arithmetic, 
Bradbarys Elements of Algebra, 
Biadbury's Elements of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton's Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable School 
Books, with terms for introduction, sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 
PROGRESSIVE, PRACTICAL, POPULAR, 


The new and standard text-books of the Eclectic Edu- 

cational Series are published in attractive and durable 

style, and are furnished at the lowest practicable prices. 

The Eclectic Educational Series represents the most 

recent and popular advances in educational methods ; 

the authors are practical teachers of acknowledged ability, 

and of large and varied experience; and the books stand 

the test of the school-room, as evidenced by their long-con- 

tinued ase where adopted. The Eclectic Series includes 

Harvey's Graded-School Readers. 

White's Graded School Arithmetics. 

Ray's New Arithmetics. 

Ray's New Algebras, 

Ray's Higher Mathematics. 

Schuyler’s Complete Algebra. 

Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry. 

Harvey's Language Lessons. 

Harvey's English Grammars. 

Holbrook’'s Normal Series of Grammars. 

Eclectic Series of Geographies. 

Eclectic System of Penmanship. 

Venable's United States History. 

Thalheimer’s General History. 

Thalheimer’s Historical Series. 

brown's Physiology and Hygiene. 

Norton's Physics and Natural Philosophy. 

Duff's French Method. 

Duffet’s French Literature. 

Schuyler’s Principles of Logie. 

Andrew's Manual of the Constitution. 

Hepburn's English Rhetoric. 

Gow's Morals and Manners. 

Payne's School Supervision. 

Kiddle’s How ta Teach, 
htc. Etc. Ete. 


Prices largely reduced, and exceptionally 
supplies into Sehools. 


Price-lists and Circulars on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Cincinnati and New York. 
M. W. TEWKSBORY. 


liberal terms on 


: New England A . 
No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 129 


ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 


| Guyot’s low, 
| Felter’s A 
Cooley’s Physics. 
= 
M S| PUBLISHERS OF 
The Analytical Readers. : 
Seavey’s rich’s His®>ry of United States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s School Records. 
. (Music.) 
E. C. Phelpsand L. F. Lewis. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book- 
7 Publish the follewing approved School Books : 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich's Pictorial Histories. 
| 
| Standard Editi { Dickens, Scott, DeQuincey, 
4 | Macaulay, Hacon, and Carlyle. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Goxtes. | 
" Brooks’ Classics. Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
Coppee’s English Literature. White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
: White’s Astronomy. Swinton’s Outlines of History; , 
Swinteon’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; | 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
J Swinton’s Geographies ; | 
Olmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
| 
Hagar’s Mathema: | 
Greene’s Language Series. 
i Catalogues - Liberal terms for introduction, and = irae 
| 


